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Push-Button Schools - 


A young schoolgirl was aske 
‘¢What kind of school would you 
to attend?’’* ‘‘Push-button,’’ she 
plied. This would be a novel answ 
to parents’ and teachers’ problems 
providing for the educational needs 
children. But, of course, we recogn 
such expediency in our schools’as ft 
last thing wanted. Parents are bei 
urged to favor a return to the olé 
methods in the educational proce 
However, one wonders if this is t 
answer. Try reading ‘‘Drills 
Frills?’’ by Frances Dunlap Heron 
fore you make up your mind conce 
ing this issue. 


One of the favorite ways of earni 
spending money of young teens is 
baby-sit. ‘‘Baby-Sitting—an Educ¢ 
tion’’ by Beatrice J. Latimer tells 
other values involved when your teé 
ager assumes this responsibility. 


“Helping Them Work and Like It 
by Robert H. Eads, provides reasonak 
explanations as to why children oc¢ 
sionally or always balk when cc 
fronted with work to be done. Kno 
ing the causes for refusing to do t 
job assigned, aids the parent to mo 
toward means of helping the your 
sters experience the joy that wo 
can be. You will find this holds tr 
the next time you are faced wi 
cS) idon’t “wantatolaete 


Laws of growth—whether physi¢ 
emotional, mental, or spiritual—sho 
be understood by parents. Develd 
ment of their children to full stat 
in all these areas is a constant cq 
cern for Christian parents. There 
assistance for you in the article, ‘ 
Child Grows: and Chooses,’’ written 
Juanita Purvis Shacklett. 


Spring is in the air—and all arou 
everywhere. It is an excellent ti 
for sharing its joys and meaning w 
your family. Opportunity for fam 
worship experiences can arise at 
least expected or anticipated plac 
Try using the suggestions given in t 
section, ‘‘Worship in the Family wi 
Children,’’ pages 18, 19, and 20. 


Coming Next Month: ‘‘Do Y 
Know What Your Child Tells Aba 
You?’’ ‘‘More Than a Roof,’’ ‘‘ Ke 
ing Them Interested in Church,’’ ; 
‘¢Your Home Can Be Their Home.’ 


Until then. 
RG4 
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sABORIOUSLY MARY JANE PRINTS a brief 
ter to ‘‘Dear Granma: Thank you for the braslit.”’ 
r brother Jim counts seven marbles in one pocket, 
ht in the other, announces a total of sixteen. 
Mother and Father shake their heads dolefuly. 
‘What’s wrong with those teachers at George 
ashington Elementary School?’’ cries Mom. 
Pop, fresh from an editorial in a national maga- 
e, mutters, ‘‘It’s that John Dewey and his pro- 
ssive education: let kids ‘learn by experience, 
quire skills that will develop their whole selves, 
just to their peers.’ A lot of foolishness. In 
* day we went to school to learn!’ 

hroughout our nation today such charges are 
g hurled at our educational system. We’re be- 
d Russia in output of engineers and scientists 
use followers of John Dewey have produced a 
eration of undisciplined, apathetic boys and girls 
© can’t read, can’t write, can’t spell, can’t multi- 
, and can’t diagram a sentence! The alarm ex- 
ids over into church school. 
A disgruntled mother shoves her son’s workbook 
the Junior Department Superintendent. ‘‘Where’s 
2 Bible in this?’’ she demands. ‘‘I asked Sammy 
_Tepeat the sixth commandment and he didn’t 
’ Ww it. ? 
*You can’t expect children to study and behave 
‘Sunday school,’’ moans the Junior Department 
srintendent, ‘‘when they are allowed to do as 
y please at public school.’’ 
We who call ourselves Christian parents, there- 
e, concerned with both the secular and the re- 
ious instruction of our sons and daughters, are 
bly affected by the current furor over techniques 
emphases. For thirty years writers of church 
hool curriculum and trained leaders in religious 
ueation have followed secular education’s trend 


by Frances 
Dunlap 


Heron 


Frills? 


What’s wrong with our schools? 


doubtedly the time is ripe for rethinking and re- 
evaluation. The danger is that in anti-communist 
hysteria we overdo the pressure on educators to 
‘‘erack down on the kids, teach them the funda- 
mentals, throw out the frills.’’ In recklessly malign- 
ing John Dewey for his efforts to make learning 
attractive, meaningful, and individually creative, we 
fail either to ‘‘think’’ or to ‘‘evaluate.’’ In shout- 
ing for elimination of ‘‘life adjustment’’ courses 
and for rote mastery of content, we would do well to 
remember that our Master Teacher, Jesus Christ, 
placed highest value on the personal human spirit 
as opposed to pharisaical adherence to the letter of 
the law. 

So much is being written and spoken in denuncia- 
tion of schools and teachers that I am moved to de- 
fend the principles (if not all the ‘‘principals’’) 
toward which they have aimed in recent years. 
Continuously from 1938 to 1957, my husband and 
I had from one to four offspring enrolled in moder- 
ately progressive public schools near Chicago (city 
of Dewey’s pioneering pedagogy). This grounding 
was sufficiently adequate to enable two of them to 
obtain university degrees, which are also in sight 
for the younger two. In 1943 my husband ran for 
the district school board but was defeated by old- 
time residents who disapproved of his platform—more 
pay for teachers. 

Both of us recall vividly the now-revered days of 
content-centered instruction. Those were the days, 
declare the anti-Deweyites, ‘‘when kids learned 
reading, grammar, history, geography, and arithme- 
tic.’’ Teachers left to the home such frills as sex 
education and clean fingernails and how to get 
along with people. They certainly did. Coughers 
sans handkerchiefs kept a constant round of colds 
in the schoolroom all winter. Sex—indeed, Pro- 
fessor Craighead would have been trespassing on 
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Jimmy, caught in the middle of this 
controversy. 


Many are advising: 
Return to the 


old methods. 


Is this the answer? 


forbidden extracurricular ground had the word even 
appeared in our spelling books. (Parents didn’t 
mention it at home either.) As for life adjustment, 
my rural school really ruined Arthur’s. Arthur was 
—another shameful word—‘‘adopted.’’ We taunted 
him, kept him out of games, tattled on him. Teacher 
was on our side, for everybody knew Arthur was a 
bad boy, a trial to his foster parents. There was 
smug relief when Arthur got sent back to the or- 
phans’ home. 

Why worry about Arthur’s future, we who 
knew the alphabet before we learned to read, we 
who could figure square root, and we who never 
hesitated over nine times eight! But what of Henry, 
who, in spite of repeated drillings, never mastered 
the multiplication tables? And alphabet-conscious 
Florence, who halted before every word in a story to 
spell it out? In an aura of middle-aged nostalgia, 
many of my contemporaries blandly forget the fail- 
ures as they deery their teen-agers’ academic short- 
comings. 

Among these alumni of unfrilled fundamentals is 
sure to be the one-time prize map-drawer who vows 
the United States ean get along shunning the rest 
of the world; the disgusted ex-memorizer of the 
Declaration of Independence who doesn’t vote because 
all politicians are crooked; the housewife who, on 
authority of my local grocery clerk, passes right 
by tuna at thirty-one cents a can but rushes to grab 
it at a ‘‘sale price’’ of three cans for one dollar; and 
the piner for the past who proclaims: “‘My English 
teacher taught we pupils the classics. She read 
Shakespeare to my classmates and 7. But my daugh- 
ter don’t know anything different than this modern 
stuff.’’ Yet parents such as these are being urged 
hy excited journalists and lecturers to demand that 
school heads revise curriculum; that methods courses 
for prospective teachers be minimized; that class- 
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—Harold M. Lamb 


room experiences in dramatizing the United Nati 
give way to an analysis of the Crusades; and t 
a teacher’s worth be judged on the amount of ho 
work he assigns. 

We’re thankful our two sons and two daugh 
are finishing school before parents and editors t 
over. We profited much from the comments writ 
on report cards concerning our children’s w 
habits, attitudes toward classmates, and group I 
ticipation. Such gibberish (ery the present-day 
formers) must go in favor of a monthly spec 
itemized record of B-minus in rcading or 84 in J} 
manship (and no more of that manuscript printin 
start right out with cursive script). It is true 1 
our quartet did not always work up to capa 
as revealed in school-administered standardized t 
(heritage from progressive pioneers). A lack 
incentive could be traced to pupils grouped by abi 
and interest. That a piling on of homework, a 
currently advocated, would have inspired a zea 
search for knowledge, we are doubtful. The yo 
Herons utilized study periods at school for ¢ 
pleting their assignments. 

For their health’s sake, we wished them to I 
time for outdoor play after school and to retir 
a regular hour. With bus and school sched 
claiming them from 7:45 a.m. to 4:30 P.M., 
liked having them share family chores and divers 
in the evenings. We were glad when classr 
projects (‘‘dirty progressive word’’) carried over 
our home. Such a one was Ambassadors of Fri 
ship. Pupils of our elementary school and t 
families sent food, clothing, toilet items, and let 
to overseas families whose names were obtainec 
local persons having relatives and friends in 
tressed countries after World War II. Our teae 
coordinated with social studies the letters and so 
nirs received in return. From these contacts 
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dren learned more of the history and customs 
ther lands, of the universality of human nature, 
of the necessity for world peace than they would 
e remembered from many pages of textbook 
ing alone. They grew in understanding of the 
yonsibilities of citizens of the atomic world. They 
eloped lasting attitudes. 
ther projects taught them democratic functions. 
sss elections, with frequent changes of officers, en- 
raged initiative and exercise of free speech in 
ampaigning.’’ By the time Don was a high school 
jor, the stimulus of such ‘‘frills’’ prompted him 
1 other members of our community church youth 
jap to conduct a mock political rally. To imper- 
ate Estes Kefauver, Don threw himself into hours 
reading, research, and speech-practicing, a triumph 
it re-enforced his interest in pursuing a career of 
olie service. 
in his classes he was surrounded by American citi- 
s§ of varying racial, religious, economic, and intel- 
cual backgrounds. He might have studied harder 
1 mastered more information if all could have 
apeted on the same level of ability. But he learned 
er valuable ‘‘lessons’’; for example, that the son 
‘a factory worker ah an unpronounceable last 
me could be the best in the ‘‘frilly’’ manual arts 
ss (Don barely passed with a lopsided tray). 
m thus leading young people to satisfy individual 
ids and express themselves, progressive public 
ools of today give slower pupils far greater ad- 
itages than did the schools of my day. Superior 
dents, now as then, who apply themselves do well 
demically. All—the slow and the apt—know much 
re about the world and people outside of books 
n we did. 
‘These personal observations are backed by scien- 
¢ tests, which show further that today’s students 
progressive schools rank in absolute acquisition 
facts as well as or better than those who have had 
ditional education. These tests are described in 
upter seven of Carleton Washburne’s What Is Pro- 
sive Education? an excellent little book that 
rehers after the truth should read.) 
Any system is subordinate to a dedicated, imagina- 
e teacher. Mrs. Petty, our sixth grade teacher, 
ther let pupils ‘‘run wild’’ nor did she ‘‘crack 
wn’’ with iron discipline. Under her guidance, 
ssroom self-government worked. Her students be- 
yed well and studied well because there was mu- 
respect between them and their teacher. Thus 
learned what was in books, through interest, ac- 
, experience, understanding, and practice. 
e fact that some years our Sue, Al, Fran, and 
i did not draw a Mrs. Petty was no reflection on 
essive education. The teachers who in 1959 
not stir pupil curiosity, maintain order, and 
esent subject matter appealingly would have scored 
‘better in a one-room school in 1908. The fault 
their lack of understanding of children and 
echniques of teaching—even a lack of enthusiasm 
eir poor-paying job. It is as ridiculous to decry 
alue, to teachers, of courses in psychology and 
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in the science of teaching as it would be to eliminate 
homiletics and pastoral counseling from seminary 
curricula and to train preachers only in the Bible. 
To inspire a budding Edison or Einstein calls for 
more than a stern teacher crammed full of physics. 

By increased salaries and prestige, improved fa- 
cilities and surroundings, we must make teaching as 
much of a challenge to teachers as learning can be to 
students. We need more teachers who will show 
students how to study effectively; who will lead them 
into the joy of learning, not for the sake of mere 
knowledge but for the satisfaction of using it ere- 
atively to the benefit of mankind. This kind of learn- 
ing comes, not from memory drills, but from think- 
ing and comprehending what our culture and tradi- 
tions mean. Long years of church school direction 
have shown me that the third-grader who can recite 
the Ten Commandments most glibly may be the one 
most adept at swiping peaches from his neighbor. 

John Dewey, who knew that education must be 
continually progressing, would encourage intelligent 
evaluation of teacher training, school buildings, eur- 
riculum, goals, and administration. Let us as par- 
ents and citizens pay willingly for the changes and 
improvements required for our fast-growing school 
population in a fast-shrinking world. But let us not 
throw out the motivation, the methods, and the demo- 
eratic ideals of progressive education. Let us, in- 
stead, make it work better! 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


YN 
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Many schools are providing the opportunity for young 
people to obtain skills in the fields in which they have 
greatest interest. 


REGARDLESS OF OUR IN- 
DIVIDUAL creeds, every living 
person knows the value of prayer. 
Throughout the historical ages 
man has always prayed in time of 
need. As Christians, we pray to 
God very often through his son, 
Jesus Christ. The Mohammedans 
just as devoutly pray to Allah, 
while the Zoroastrians pray to the 
Good Spirit of Light. 

It is a good thing that mankind 
possesses the power to pray, be- 
lieving wholeheartedly and faith- 
fully that their prayers will be 
answered. I am just one of the 
many who send my small prayers 
heavenward whenever the need is 
upon me—just as you do, too. 

Brought up very strictly in the 
Episcopal faith, it was an every- 
night occurrence for me to fall on 
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by Kathleen Hanford 


my knees to pray each evening. 
Married in 1939, I prayed fer- 


‘vently each night that our baby 


would be a girl. At the same time 
my friend, Pearl, who was mar- 
ried the same fall, prayed in her 
Mormon Tabernacle for a boy and 
our newly found friend, Dorothy, 
prayed for a girl. 

Pearl—so vivaciously lovely with 
her stormy mass of hair and her 
petiteness—was delivered of a girl 
and promptly, as is the way with 
mothers, forgot all her prayers for 
a boy. Then it was Dorothy’s 
time for delivery and her daffodil- 
blonde hair was a halo around her 
vivid face the day I saw her boy 
for the first time—she who had 
prayed so hard and long for a 
girl! 

I kept on waiting and praying 


“7 prayed fervently D ae 


Se A 


and wondering until the nig 
tragedy struck. I became so v 
lently ill with uremic poisoni 
that I was rushed to the hospi 
for a Cesarean operation in oré 
to save my own life. My husba 
says I was still praying, e 
serewed tightly shut and wit 

peaceful face, when I lost e 
sciousness. 

_ My baby was a girl—the m 
exquisite three pounds of lov 
ness I have ever seen. Exactly 
I had prayed for, she arrived; 
live for fourteen hours. 

I never saw her alive. It was 
the stillness of death that she v 
brought for me to see. 

I prayed in despair the nis 
the doctors told me I could ne 
have a child. In agony a 
desperate appeal I prayed, kn 


God answered my 
_ prayers 1 


‘‘T kept on waiting and praying and wondering 
until the night tragedy struck.’’ 


ing all the while that it was hope- 
less. 


Knowing I could never clasp to 
my breast a child of my own, I 
began praying for a baby to adopt. 

It took months to fill out all the 
required forms, get in all the medi- 
eal data, persuade my friends to 
recommend my husband and me as 
parents, and then the long months 
of waiting began. 

Every night, I prayed for the 
miracle of a daughter. Once a 
month, we went in person to the 
Adoption Center to renew our 
pleas for a child and well do I 
remember the day the superin- 
tendent, so tired of the hopeful 
pleas he heard eternally, so worn 
out with all his cares of placing 
babies exactly where they should 
go, took my hand in his and said, 
‘‘Are you praying for your little 
girl ?”’ 

Head upflung, and proudly, I 
answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Only those parents who have lost 
a beloved baby ean understand the 
torment I endured those two long 
years that seemed to have no end. 
Going with Pearl to buy a dress 
for her Pearline was a little agony 
each time we ventured forth. See- 
ing Pearline with Dorothy’s Ron- 
ald never failed to make me think: 
There should be a third small form 
beside them! 


On such nights the only solace 
was for my husband and myself 
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to visit our own baby with a wee 
bouquet of flowers—the only gift 
we could make our child. 

The praying nights grew into 
months and into years before THE 
LETTER finally came—the one in- 
forming us a baby girl was await- 
ing our appraisal. 

How does one describe the ec- 
stasy of that night? I didn’t pray 
an asking-prayer that glorious 
night. I thanked God over and 
over again, for the blessing he was 
about to bequeath us. 

For the first time, I was able to 
lift from our darkest closet the 
box in which had been packed 
away all the small clothes for our 
baby girl. I could touch again 
the wee, white, crocheted booties. 
I could croon over the deep pink 
blankets and the Alice Blue Gown. 

Our friends ran to us with every- 
thing they thought might be of 
use. Pearline’s eyes were big with 
wonder as her parents swung her 
down the street in the white wicker 
bassinet which she had outgrown. 
Ronald’s chubby little fist de- 
posited his favorite, cuddly bear 
on my lap, ‘‘For your little baby,”’ 
he informed me, seriously, ‘‘I’m 
too big for JO-JO, now.’’ And he 
stalked bravely away, but not be- 
fore I saw the dejected stoop to 
his sturdy little shoulders and 
hastily assured him our’ baby 
didn’t need JO-JO just now. Face 
alight, he snatched his toy, leav- 


ing us to sort out the clothes a 
talk our woman-talk. 


The fun it was to buy the fi 
bottles, the first baby lotio 
Again, I wasn’t praying: I fo 
myself saying over again an 
again: Thank you, God. Tha 
you, God. 

But the next day, as my h 
band and I ran, hand in hand, 
the steps we had approached 
many times just to plead our ea 
I was praying again—praying f 
the strength to enter that lo 
baby ward and glimpse Our Gi 

She lay, arms upflung, small fas 
as round as my own, dark lash 
hiding her blue, blue eyes. 
stood, gazing down at our bab 
until the small eyes flew open, t 
fists clenched and fliailed and t 
small, furious ery of hunger sho 
us to our toes. I looked pleading 
at the nurse who nodded, happi 
before I stooped to hold her f 
the first time. 


Digging all ten toenails into 
body as ten fingernails clutched 
neck, she cuddled into my a 
heaving a small sigh of conte 
ment as she felt our love pour o 
and enfold her. 


God answered my prayers an 
am thankful. 


Thankful for our daughter wi 
out whom life would be q 
empty. Thankful for our son 
adopted, also. But most of 
I’m thankful for prayer. Pra 
has given us the whole world 
everything in it. 
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JEFF REYNOLDS is a big, strong, he-man sort 
guy. However, his reaction didn’t fit his physique 
e other night when he innocently opened the door 
nding to the basement, and the kitten happened to 
» lurking in the dark in the center of the top step. 
e leaped at him, and one would have thought, from 
e bloodeurdling yell exploded in the little suburban 
pusehold, that he was being attacked by a full-grown 
oness. 
“Jeff! What’s wrong?’’ called his wife, Connie. 
ae had already retired, but the terror in Jeff’s voice 
ade her leap from her bed and dash into the kitchen 
ruggling with the sleeves of her robe. ‘‘What 
uppened, Jeff?’’ 
“It’s that stray cat Ted picked up!’’ he snapped. 
Why in the world did you let him bring it home in 
e first place?’’ 
“T didn’t! It just came here. And if you could 
ive seen Ted’s face, you would have let him keep it 
0, and you know it!’’ Connie was on the defensive, 
-usual, where Ted and the kitten were concerned. 
Then Jeff spotted his eight-year-old son standing 
ering around the doorway, clutching the escaped 
en close. ‘‘Ted!’’ He strived for self-control. 
ake that cat down in the storage room in the base- 
” 
When the boy was halfway down the stairs, he 
apped, ‘‘And close the door tight! And the next 


are able to find another home for it.’’ 

Then, with a hint of tears in her eyes and voice, 
she turned abruptly and went back to bed. 

Jeff stood still for a moment, baffled. One moment 
you could have a quiet peaceful household, and the 
next moment your wife and child were mad at you! 
He headed toward the basement stairs again, won- 
dering what it was he had wanted to do down there— 
maybe he’d think of it if he went on down. 

But thinking was a difficult chore, with a cat claw- 
ing up a door and demanding freedom. Jeff poked 
around a pile of tools on his workbench and had 
another try at recalling what he had meant to do. 

‘Meow, meow, meow, meow.’’ 

He crashed a monkey wrench into a junk box on 
the floor and stomped back upstairs, slamming the 
door behind him. 

Next morning while driving to work with Tom 
Hempstead, his share-the-ride partner, Jeff filled him 
in on his latest woes, and asked in a not too hopeful 
voice, ‘‘How would you like to have a female kitten 
named Robin? For free?’’ 

“No, thanks!’’ Tom laughed. ‘‘However, I just 
remembered something that will take it off your 
hands.’’ 

““What’s that? I’m desperate!’’ 

‘*Put it in your car tonight and take it out in the 
county to Culver Road and let it out at...”’ 


. 
aie you don’t put that cat out, tell me!’’ 


Then he switched back to his wife. ‘‘Connie, you 
low we agreed a long time ago that we weren’t 
’ing to live with animals in the house. You’ve got 
be a little more firm with Ted. Fix that cat a bed 
i the service porch and see that she stays outside— 
the next county would suit me fine.’’ 
“We can’t leave her outside,’’ Connie broke in. 
“What do you mean, we can’t?”’ 
“Because Mrs. Smith next door complained this 
ning that it was getting in her children’s sandbox. 
aat’s why!’’ 
; Well, we sure can’t afford to fence-in that back 
ird this year,’’ Jeff thundered on in a sarcastic 
mer. ‘‘I guess if we don’t let him keep it, though, 
ell have to take Ted to a psychiatrist to find out 
t’s wrong with us.’’ 
small son scurried past on his way to his room. 
, stop worrying about it!’’ Connie, though not 
e screeching kind, was sereeching. ‘‘Teddy knows 
he’s only supposed to keep the kitten until we 
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*‘Oh, no,’’ Jeff cut in. ‘‘I couldn’t do that. I 
wouldn’t want anything to happen to the little old 
alley cat.’’ 

*“No, let me finish,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Nothin’s going 
to happen to it! There’s a little old lady who lives 
in a shack just off Culver Road, and I’ll bet she’s 
got forty cats! She’s nuts about them, and takes in 
every stray that comes along. I hear her old man 
left her a small annuity and she spends it all on 
these cats.’’ 

Tom paused, and noticing the uncertain look on 
Jeff’s face, he added, ‘‘Oh, kids get over these things 
quick. Get him some goldfish or something and he'll 
forget all about the cat.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Jeff slowly, ‘‘I guess I’ll have to-use 
your idea. We haven’t been able to find anyone who 
wants her.’’ 

All day long at his work, Jeff had a vague and un- 
definable feeling inside him. But he couldn’t think 
of anything that should make him feel that way. 
Anyway, after tonight he wouldn’t have to put up 
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with Robin any longer, and things should be more 
relaxing around home. 

At the dinner table that night, Jeff wondered if 
he should tell Ted now, or wait until morning. 

Jeff wasn’t very hungry, but his son seemed to 
- have a stupendous appetite for so small a body. Why 
put off an unpleasant task? He heard himself blurt 
out the words: ‘‘Ted, I’ve found someone who’ll take 
the kitten! I’m going to take Robin out to her 
tonight.”’ 

The boy seemed to sense something unspoken, and 
suddenly seemed to be having trouble swallowing his 
food. Connie laid down her fork and sat motionless. 

For eryin’ out loud, thought Jeff. You’d think I 
had committed some horrible sin! And all I did was 
find a place for a cat we certainly can’t keep! 

After Connie had sent Ted to bed early, Jeff found 
himself on a deserted road, with Robin in the back 
of the ear. 

Driving along in the bright moonlight, he shored 
up his conscience with mental sandbags. Tomorrow, 
he would buy a large fish-bowl, and stock it with.some 
real nice goldfish. Ted would like that. Sure, he 
realized, Ted would miss Robin; but after all, like 
Tom Hempstead said, kids get over these things. 

Jeff slowed down and following Tom’s instructions, 
he recognized the little path leading to the old lady’s 
shack. He pulled over near the side of the road, 
stopped the ear, reached down and deposited Robin 
in the tall roadside grass. The kitten was so tiny 
that he seemed to be sending her into a jungle—a cold, 
damp, dark jungle. She raised one paw, and hesi- 
tated for an instant as though in fear, then the little 


reddish-hued form disappeared from view. 
Would she find the path? he wondered. Oh, 
she would. 
A ear without lights had stopped some dist 
behind him, and suddenly a man was upon ’ 


flashing a constable’s badge. 

“*Say, don’t you know there’s a law against 
abandoning of animals?’’ 

Jeff’s heart skipped a beat. Oh no! he though 
With a feeling of obscure panic, he wanted to tur 
and run like a boy. | 

‘‘No, I didn’t,’’ he finally managed to answe 
‘‘But I’m really not abandoning it. You see, 1” 
sure that old lady who lives over there will feed 
and] 0. ea 

“*Oh, sure, that’s what they all say.’’ The. ma 
was chewing something, and had hooked a thum 
under an armpit. ‘‘Yeah, sure,’’ he said. Then | 
handed down a welcome bit of judicial commen 
**But I’ll tell you what! You find that kitten, an 
you ‘ll probably get off with just a twenty-five dolle 


fine.’’ He crossed his feet nonchalantly and leane 
ealmly against Jeff’s car. ‘‘But you better sta’ 
lookin’ !’’ 


Jeff started lookin’. 

He called and he crawled. He threshed around 
the weeds and bushes trying to scare Robin into vie 
Thorns tore at his skin, and he wasn’t aware th 
he had dropped his hat and walked back and fo 
over it several times. 

After about twenty desperate minutes, the co 
stable yelled, ‘‘Hey buddy, let’s get going .. . th 
kitten’s gone... I’ll have to take you in.’’ 


eff, dirty and disheveled, walked back toward his 
, but he stooped to part a clump of weeds as a last 
4 , and there she sat! Her little pointed face gazing 
estions at him. 
2 went down on his knees, slowly, so as not to 
sre her, and gently put both hands around the damp 
le body. He was so glad to see her, that for one 
eting moment he wanted to tell her so. ‘‘Let’s go!”’ 
apped the constable, and Jeff put Robin in the ear, 
d the constable followed them to the police station. 
IA while later Jeff stood before a night-judge listen- 
* to a lecture on the proper way to unloose one’s 
i from an unwanted kitten. On request, he parted 
th twenty-five dollars. 
While driving home, the realization that he could 
we been a news item in tomorrow’s paper (picture 
), maybe), shocked him into a new determination 
‘rid himself of Robin. 
And the next morning it was apparent to everyone, 
studing his son, that Jeff Reynolds simply couldn’t 
ar the sight of the kitten. 
On the way to work, Tom Hempstead asked, ‘‘ Well 
4 did you find the little old lady I told you about ?”’ 
*Yes, I found her, and I also found, officially, that 
3 proper way to unlatch yourself from a kitten is 
rough the Humane Society. And that’s gonna be 
y first official act when I get home tonight.”’ 
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Jeff stooped . . . and there she sat, her 
tle pointed face gazing questions at him 
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But Robin wasn’t there when he arrived home and 
ither was Ted. Connie said they had both been 
ne for hours and she was beginning to worry about 
em. 

At that moment the boy burst in the door yelling, 
Mom, Dad, come on quick ... Robin’s dying!’’ He 
sped for breath. ‘‘Hurry up quick. This way, 
l show you.’’ 

They hurried after Ted, toward a group of boys 
thered around a storm-sewer a block from their 
me. 

‘Lean down here, Dad, and listen,’’ said Ted. And 
’s dark head went down beside the towhead of 
m. He could hear the ‘mews’ of the kitten far 
in the sewer. He thought he could also hear 
*thuds’ of the boy’s heart—or was that his own 
? 


Robin, here, girl . . . come on out,’’ coaxed 
But Robin, in her dark, watery prison, only 
faintly, apparently afraid to walk up the 
pipe, that had been so easy to walk down. 
stood thoughtfully rubbing his chin. ‘‘ Well, 
’s not enough water for her to drown in, but 

probably starve.’’ Then he turned to Ted. 
ur mother said you’ve been out gallivantin’ all 
Where were you?’’ he demanded. 


**T’ve been trying to find a home for her, Dad. 
I’ve been asking at all the houses that have fences. 
But nobody wants her,’’ his son answered, keeping 
his eyes lowered to the ground. 

The evening air was turning cool, and Jeff noted 
the little goose flesh on his son’s bare arms. When 
he saw the thin, boyish body give a little quiver, some- 
thing collapsed within him. For a flick of time, he 
saw himself when eight years old. So long ago—only 
yesterday. Then he felt a sudden need to reach out 
and gather his child close to him; as he had seen the 
boy gather up the kitten. But, realizing that would 
be the last thing Ted would want to happen in front 
of the other boys, Jeff merely let his hand find its 
way to his son’s shoulder, and he gently gave it a 
soft squeeze. 

**Well, I'll tell you, Ted. I’m going to get your 
kitten out of there if I can. Then we’ll take her to 
the Humane Society early in the morning.’’ 

They all begged, badgered, and baited the terrified 
Robin. But neither fish nor milk was tempting 
enough to move her. Long sticks poked down the 
incline only made her shrink farther back. 

‘Well, boys, she just won’t come out on her own, 
will she? Ted, run home and get a crowbar and a 
bucket.”’ 

Soon they were attempting to pry off the sewer-inlet 
grate, to the delight of the boys and the ever-increas- 
ing crowd of men, women, and children. They were 
closed in so tightly on Jeff, that it was difficult to 
work. 

However, a cruising police officer didn’t think it 
was such a jolly idea. He appeared to have an aver- 
sion to pried-off sewer-inlet grates. Jeff envisioned 
himself on his way to the police station for the second 
time in twenty-four hours. And all over one small 
kitten! Was his life to be a constant run-in with the 
cops over this cat? 

But after Officer MeGillicudy dropped on his hands 
and knees and heard Robin’s faint cries, he pitched 
in to help. They ripped off the grating, filled the 
bucket with water from a near-by house, and began 
the tricky operation of flushing out Robin. 

As time passed, it showed that Robin wouldn’t 
flush. Too much water would drown her, and not 
enough merely scared her. 

It was very late when Jeff straightened his weary 
back and considered the situation hopeless. The 
crowd had thinned out; even a news-photographer 
was walking back to his ear. Jeff looked down at 
his son and said, ‘‘ Well, Ted, I don’t know . . . but 
it looks like we had better call it a night.”’ 

The boy’s head nodded acceptance to his father’s 
decision. Then he pleaded. ‘‘O.K. Dad, but ean I 
stay here with her for a while? I won’t be scared. 
You and Mom e¢an go on home.’’ 

Although the thought skimmed through Jeff’s mind 
that he was spending too many evenings capturing 
cats, he suddenly grabbed up the bucket, tied a long 
rope.on the handle, and handed the other end of the 
rope to Officer MeGillicudy. Jeff got down on his 

(Continued on page 25) 


Baby ; Sitting, — An Education 


Denise, daughter of Mrs. Latimer, helps with the bed- 
time prayers. 
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should they someday have hom¢ 


HAVE YOU EVER CONSID: 
ERED the excellent training 
teen-age girl is receiving whew she 
baby-sits? It is one of the fines 
a young girl can acquire, reason 
ably profitable, not too taxing 
physically, a builder of self-reli- 
ance and character. 

I am the mother of two teen-agé 
baby sitters. My daughters do s¢ 
much sitting I keep pencil ané 
pad at the telephone to book time 
place, and daughter available. Th 
girls sit evenings, during the da 
on weekends and holidays, assis 
at children’s parties, take childrer 
on outings, baby-sit in every sens 
of the word. 

We feel this is a wonderful ed 
cation. My daughters are learn 
ing to meet adults on an em 
ployer-employee footing, are dé 
veloping a liking for people. The 
learn to follow orders, administe 
medicines, care for children. Thi 
last includes feeding, bathing an 
putting to bed, changing diape 
giving bottles. 

The girls go into a great numbe 
of homes where they cannot hel 
but note and compare vario 
methods of housekeeping. This } 
bound to influence their own hous¢ 
keeping and home managemer 


of their own. And it has ma¢ 
them agree (however grudgingly 
that I’m quite reasonable in ¢ 
pecting them to keep a neat be 
room. Until they saw other home 
they thought they were beir 
harassed by a too-tidy mother! 

I believe baby-sitting teack 
self-reliance. Girls learn to thiq 
for themselves, are forced to co; 
with unexpected problems on the 
own. This gives them confiden 
As well, they learn to respect a 
thority because they expect the 
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arges to be obedient. They also 
arn consideration for others. 
‘Once in a long time my 
lughters are faced with a prob- 
m that baffles them. Rather than 
ll a parent from an outing, they 
ill telephone me. This is usually 
ough to clear the air and I find, 
most without exception, that they 
m iron out the difficulty them- 
tyes. Doing so makes them feel 
pable, encourages them to not 
ve up easily. 

When the girls were younger 
ey would look after children 
just for fun,’’ knowing that they 
sre not permitted to accept pay- 
ent. As a result, when they be- 
me old enough to assume full re- 
jonsibility in the absence of par- 
‘ts, it was easy for them to be 
tisfied with whatever parents 
It they could afford for a sitter. 
nough the amounts of pay vary, 
e girls are willing to go to every- 
ie, work on a ‘“‘first call, first 
rve’’ basis. Occasionally, for 
‘Tious reasons, they have refused 
iyment, which pleased me very 
uch. Evidently, being ‘‘neigh- 
irly’’ knows no age. 

At that, the girls do well finan- 
ally though they spend only a 
rtain portion of each week’s 
mings. Everything over that 
fount they bank in their ac- 
unts. Withdrawals are made for 
me essential that cannot be cov- 
ed by the family budget, for 
me luxury felt to be important, 
* simply left in the bank for 
iture use. This vear, for the 
‘st time, the girls bought their 
hool textbooks, in all likelihood 
ill continue to do so until they 
‘aduate. We feel that they are 
arning the value of money, and 
ust this is laying the foundation 
r thoughtful, careful spending 
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Bedtime stories still capture the imagination of children. 
seems to be just as interested as her charges. 


of future pay checks once school 
is finished and they turn to full- 
time employment. 

The girls have a few rules to 
make them better sitters. They 
are particular about their appear- 
ance when they go sitting—not 
dressed up, but certainly tidy. 
They never leave their charges 
under any condition, never spank 
nor use strong disciplinary meas- 
ures. They do not have friends 
visit them while they are sitting, 
nor use the telephone except for 
something important. They try to 
be punctual and always report 
anything broken. They do not 
raid the refrigerator, eat only what 
is left for them (Once in a while 
I find myself sending a snack to 
a hungry teen-ager when some 
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parent in a hurry forgets to leave 
refreshments !). 

If the baby-sitting schedule is 
heavy, the girls are excused from 
chores at home. However, the 
number of very late ealls are limit- 
ed as homework must be consid- 
ered and sleep cannot be neglected. 
Very often, the girls have a better 
opportunity to study—when they 
baby-sit with young, sleeping chil- 
dren, than they would have had in 
our home. 

I do not believe today’s teen-age 
girl is irresponsible or lazy, with 
nothing on her mind but boys. I 
see a great many of them anxious 
to work, learn, co-operate. Baby- 
sitting is ideal for them, is an 
education no young girl ean afford 
to miss. 
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It’s the important man-sized jobs for them and great fun 
to help dad. 


THE FAMILY COUNCIL had just ground to a 
temporary standstill! Jack, age eleven, had just 
protested: ‘‘Aw, everytime we meet as a family 
council we get more work piled on us. Why do we 
always have to do all that stuff, like cleaning the 
basement, mowing the lawn, helping with the screens? 
And Sis has to do the dishes, finish the ironing and 
make the beds . . . didn’t you ever hear that all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy?”’ 

Dad replied ‘‘I don’t think you’re very dull Jack! 
But seriously, once that was a needed warning. Farm 
and home chores required every member of the family 
to work very long hours, often at back-breaking labor. 
There was a time when little children worked in in- 
dustries and were terribly exploited. But today we 
live in a radically different culture. Even dish wash- 
ing and lawn mowing are mechanized and thousands 
of people have hours of leisure time that were quite 
unknown to their grandparents. Now, I think the 
warning might read ‘All play and no work makes 
Jack a poor husband-risk and Jill a poor homemaker.’ 
The way you do these small jobs now, in our family, 
is something of an indication of the way you will 
accept responsibility when you have your own home!’’ 

It proved to be a fruitful discussion. As usual this 
family worked out of its temporary stalemate as each 
person ‘‘had his say,’’ the faets of life were frankly 
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faced together, and the responsibilities self-assign 
were accepted more or less cheerfully. How did the 
do it? Wouldn’t you like to know? 


Each Has His 


In the Christian family it is understood that 
has given each person a unique set of talents a 
abilities—differing gifts, but the same spirit. Ther 
fore procedures are used that tend to bring out 
best in each individual. To do this the laws of gro 
must be well known and accepted. Underlying 
action is the spirit of understanding, love, and 
eeptance. The spirit of co-operation is to be m 
evident. Let us examine these general principles 
relation to this matter of helping our children 
work and to like it. 

The pressure of our society is toward productivi 
and earnings become a measure of success. In 
time every human being is expected to find some w 
in which he can be self-supporting and producti 
If you are able to turn out those things that are 
cepted by society, or to earn money to buy t 
things which are desired by millions then you 
to have ‘‘arrived.’’ If for some reason one fails 
support one’s self and family, he is conside 
social burden. Social pressures are upon us to 
tain our economy, to make a living. We often 
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lose sight of the individual as a person, a creation 
' God who has needs, interests, and capacities to 
e a life. We suddenly awaken to the fact that 
is pressure to make everyone productive is a pres- 
of conformity; we must do the socially accept- 
ile thing, think the socially acceptable thoughts, 
d own the socially desired products. Therefore 
temptations as parents are sometimes to ‘‘bribe’’ 
r children with monetary rewards, or to force them 
ito patterns of conformity and to forget that God 
1s entrusted these children into our keeping, that 
ith us and through us they may find fullness of 
fe. A Christian family will cherish the uniqueness 
each individual. 
Developing Highest Potentials 


A Christian family will follow procedures that help 
sch individual develop toward his highest potential. 
he idea of a family council in itself is a strong step 
} the right direction. Instead of the parents simply 

igning jobs to be done, the family, together, can 

nkly discuss what tasks need to be done and who 
-eapable of doing them. Although the human infant 
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as a far longer period of dependency than most 
mimals, he also has a built-in urge to be independent. 
When physically ready he would far rather walk 
han be carried. He soon wants to feed himself. He 
as a thirst for knowing all about his environment 
nd a hunger for self-knowledge. Parents who take 
ontinued satisfaction in doing things for their chil- 
ren actually hamper their full development. (So 
ye speak of ‘‘smother love.’’) It is far better to do 
hings with their children. Parents do most for their 
hildren when they enable them to do the most for 
amselves. 

The family council idea supports this practice of 
owing self-guidanee. Duties self-assigned are al- 
ays better done than those imposed by outside au- 
jhoritarian pressure. It may be only a small re- 
ponsibility of collecting the wastebaskets, taking out 
he milk bottles or uncovering the parakeet’s cage in 
morning, but it is a part of family responsibility 
nd there is some assurance to the growing mind that 
» all need each other.’’ When a boy grows to a 
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that he can take on a man-sized job, he will cut down 
trees and shovel snow until he drops if properly 
motivated. There is challenge in the big task. Just 
as often he must be helped to see the importance and 
the necessity of the small task. Here again in the 
family council the relation of one task to another 
ean be seen: dad does certain things, mother has her 
daily routines, brothers and sisters have theirs. Chil- 
dren ean see that some of the things that their par- 
ents do are not always the most glamorous or even 
the most exciting things, but they all fit into a pat- 
tern of family need and well-being. Thus the less 
attractive jobs that children need to do for the group 
and for their own growth can be more cheerfully 
accepted if they see the cheerful example of parents 
daily. 
Overcoming Resistance 
In spite of our best efforts we as parents often con- 
front resistance and sometimes open rebellion against 
those jobs that must be done. What then? This is 
the testing point of parental maturity. It is increas- 
ingly common knowledge that all children in our 
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culture have ‘‘mean’’ feelings. And they have per- 
sonal hurts and fears. There should be no cause for 
alarm unless these are present in overabundance. 
Our major concern must be to help them handle nor- 
mal feelings in a normal manner and then get on 
with the business at hand. 

A note was found on the kitchen table in a childish 
serawl: ‘‘I’m running away and I won’t be home 
until supper!’’ Mother looked out the window and 
sure enough there he was walking down the drive 
with precious possessions tied in a bundle on the end 
of a stick! Her ‘‘little hobo’’ in rebellion against 
some set of chores to be done would not be home until 
supper! Soon it began to rain. Soon he slipped up 
on the porch. Mother just happened to see him and 
exclaimed ‘‘O son, I’m sorry supper isn’t quite ready, 
but you had better come in where it’s dry.’’ He gave 
her an understanding adult-like smile and said, ‘‘Yea, 
I was getting wet!’’ Acceptance is a key word. The 
more we accept a child’s feelings, the more he will 
accept our rules, our requirements. We all want to 
belong. We all want to be loved. We all want to feel 
important to someone. We all want to express our- 
selves, sometimes in resentment. We all want to have 
a sense of achievement, the feeling of a job well done. 


Laws of Growth 


This leads us to the important point of understand- 
ing the laws of growth, the age and maturity levels 
of children. While individuals vary greatly there 
is a well-defined pattern of growth described in any 
number of excellent books readily available in any 
library. Match their motor skills with tasks that are 
important at their level. Give them the tools that 
they need for their tasks and teach them to use them 
properly. Work and play are closely reiated in the 
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‘Lo, the Winter Is Past’’ 
“‘Lo, the winter is past . . . flowers appear... 
singing [of birds] is heard.’’ Rejoice! Sing praises 
unto God! 
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experience of the little child. If mother is ironin 
little daughter needs to iron too. If dad is fixi 
something, son is there with his own tools to hel 
Blessed is that child whose parent does not feel h 
he’s ‘‘in the way,’’ for he shall know the joy of wo! 
through parental companionship. Of course there 2 
times and places that call for ‘‘adults only’’ but 
child who has been encouraged to ‘‘help’’ will me 
readily heed parental guidance because he senses 
he still belongs even when his activity is temporaril 
eurbed. : 

At the back entrance to our home is the fami 
bulletin board. Across the top is a quotation fre 
Emerson: ‘‘Be not merely good, be good for some 
thing!’’ Below is a space devoted to each memk 
of our household. (When we had a dog there w 
even a space for ‘‘Misty.’’) For years beneath ea 
name there have been simple stick-figure drawin 
depicting the responsibilities of each member of 
family. They ran the gamut from keeping one 
room in order, caring for pets, yard and househol 
chores, to care of the car, minor and major repa 
and special all-family projects. As the children gre 
their responsibilities naturally changed. The smalle 
ones had a daily check list which they could ma 
themselves. The oldest ones took initiative in su 
gesting ideas and writing notes as reminders. Ever, 
one was in the act. It has been fun to do the re 
tines, but ‘‘eraft nights’’ are special fun, for the 
individual talents, interests, and skills really have 
chance to blossom forth. Now, when the third fie 
needs to be insulated and pine paneled for a teen 
ager’s hide-away, or the basement needs renovatin 
for a rumpus room we can generate ideas and if 
genuity and man power to do-it-ourselves becaus 
we have tried to help them to work and like it! 
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Ask the grief-stricken: Why is your spirit § 
sad? Sorrow is turned into joy by spiritual healt 

Say to the discouraged: ‘‘God .. . comforts tk 
downeast.’’ Turn to him! Lean upon the Lo 
‘‘Remember the wonderful works that he h 
done! .. . Cast your burden on the Lorp. . . . He wi 
sustain you.’’ 

Spread spiritual health among all. ‘‘Let yo 
light so shine . . . that [others] may see your goo 
works.’’ You, yourself do likewise. Be filled wit 
spiritual understanding. ‘“Rejoice in the Lord a 
ways; again I will say, Rejoice!’’ 

A sure sign of Christianity is unfailing joy. Li 
so radiantly that in every place your faith in G@ 
is spread abroad. Earnestly pray, this beauti 
spring month, ‘‘Send out thy light and thy tru 
let them lead me,’’ and ‘‘I shall again praise > 
my help and my God.’’ 

Spiritual health is the Christian’s firm foundati 
Like April itself it never fails to bring glad tidir 
of good things. It strengthens hope in God. He . 
ever failed to give us May, after April showers ha’ 
ended? 


¥ 
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CHILD IS BORN! He lives! 
grows! He grows in many 
s. The most quickly evident 
h is physical. Parents, or 
adults caring for the child, 
tribute to, but do not control, 
sical growth. They provide 
food that nourishes and helps 
determine the rate of growth 
_strength of body. They pro- 
> the shelter and clothing for 
tection from the elements. Usu- 
- they teach the child rules of 
Ith and try to help him estab- 
habits that will aid physical 
wth and well-being. The effort 
t parents make to help the 
vsical growth of their child is 
yortant; but their responsibility 
| opportunity to help him grow 
s beyond meeting his physical 
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mothers are tempted to do every- 
for their children. However, if 
ibility and thoughtfulness are 
e learned, the children have to 
“e responsibility through indi- 
jobs such as putting clothes 
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The child grows mentally. Con- 
sideration of ways parents can 
help their child to grow mentally 
could constitute this entire article. 
In brief, attention to questions, en- 
couragement of interests, and pro- 
vision for broadening experiences 
are ways parents help their child 
to grow mentally. When he goes 
to school, parents maintain an in- 
terest in his studies and activities. 
The effort that parents make to 
help the mental growth of their 
child is important; but their re- 
sponsibility to help their child 
grow goes beyond meeting his men- 
tal needs... for... 

The child grows spiritually, 
Both his personality and his char- 
acter depend upon his spiritual 
growth. This is perhaps the most 
difficult growth to see. It is the 


A Child Grows 


by Juanita Purvis Shacklett 


most difficult growth to guide. It 
is the most important kind of 
growth for a child, if he is to grow 
into the fullness of life his parents 
want for him and that is his right 
as a child of God. 

‘‘When and how do we start to 
help our child in Christian 
growth?’’ parents ask. There is 
no ‘‘eut and dried’’ formula that 
will guarantee such growth, but 
a few principles and suggestions 
from persons of experience, insight, 
and knowledge of child develop- 
ment and of Christian character 
ean be given here. 

Create the atmosphere. Even 
before a child is born, the at- 
mosphere of the home is estab- 
lished. The love of husband and 


wife for each other and their love 


of God create the atmosphere that 
influences and helps to condition 
the child at a very early age. 
Christian love in action, as par- 
ents set the example and the child 
watches, is his first experience 
toward Christian growth. But, 
important as they are, atmosphere 
and example are not enough for a 


ehild’s Christian growth. He, him- 
self, must learn and grow through 
his own experiences and choices. 
Allow and encourage choices. A 
child’s experience of making 
choices should begin while he is 
very young. It is obvious that he 
will make choices about playthings 
and even about food, when he is 
quite young. By the time he is 
three, he can begin to make 
choices about the clothes he will 
wear. Of course, the mother will 
make available two equally accept- 
able possibilities; but the fact that 
the child chooses gives him a sense 
of accomplishment, and encourages 
him to make other choices. As he 
grows older he sometimes may go 


shopping with his parents for his 


own clothes. Favorable comments 
on choices that seem good ones and 
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minimum comments on unwise 
choices will help the child to learn 
from his experiences. 

Even a four- or five-year-old 
child ean begin to choose songs, 
verses, and stories to be included 
in the family worship. Older chil- 
dren may choose Scripture selec- 
tions and even subjects for dis- 
cussion or consideration. 

It is impossible to mention all 
of the possible situations or oc- 
easions in which children can be 
given an opportunity to make 
choices. These will vary with 
each household. However, one 
general statement can be made. 
As a guiding principle, allow and 
encourage your child to make as 
many of his own decisions as pos- 
sible. This does not rule out 
parental guidance. Rather, it de- 
mands wise guidance, especially in 
decisions important to the develop- 
ment of character, moral stamina, 
or Christian personality. When 
such decisions are being made, the 
wise parents will try to help the 
child to visualize the results of his 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Today Is 
VERY SPECIAL 


Today is very special! 
Just why I do not know! 
But everyone is in his best 
Just like a party-o! 


by Doris Clore Demaree 


photos by Harold M. Lambert 


Ee 


HEARTHSTON 


A string upon my finger 

But still I cannot say. 

I’m sure it isn’t Christmas time, 
Nor is it Easter Day. 


A ring upon my finger— 
_ All gold, and shiny-bright! 


It’s such a bright and shiny thing 
Just like a ring of light. 


Today is very special! 
Oh, can it be? Please say! 

Is this? But, no, it could not be! 
It is? It’s’ MY BIRTHDAY! 
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Worship in the family © | 4 : 
with childr 


To Use with Younger Children ag 


It was a beautiful spring morn- 
ing. ‘‘Let’s take a walk today,’’ 
Daddy said as he and Mother and 
Kent ate breakfast. ‘‘It is too 
nice to stay indoors.’’ 

‘*Yes, let’s,’’ Mother agreed. 

“*Yes, let’s,’’ Kent said too, then 
asked, ‘‘ Why ?”’ 

‘To see how many things are 
growing,’’ Mother answered. 

‘“We can take that old flat 
basket,’’ Daddy went on. ‘‘I ean 
fit straps around it so I can carry 
it on my back. Then if we find 
anything we want to bring home, 
we can put it in the basket.’’ 

Soon they were walking through 
the woods. An old road ran be- 
tween the trees, but grass and 
flowers were growing in it. Baby 
leaves were growing on all the 
trees. Birds were singing. 

“‘There are nests in the trees 
and eggs or baby birds in the 
nests,’’ Mother said. 

‘‘Why?’’ Kent asked. 

‘“‘That is part of God’s good 
plan. Birds hatch and grow.’’ 

Mother saw some flowering 
bushes. ‘‘See how they’ve 
grown!’’ Mother said. 

‘“Why?’’ Kent asked again. 

‘Leaves grow, flowers bloom, 
then berries grow for birds to eat. 
It is part of God’s good plan,’’ 
Mother answered. Then she 
asked, ‘‘Is it against the law to 
pick these flowers?’’ 

“*No,’’ Daddy said, and took his 
knife and cut a spray. He thrust 
it into the basket on his back. 

Kent found an old abandoned 
bird’s nest. 

*‘Can I have this?’’ he asked. 

“*Yes,’? Daddy answered, and 
put the nest into the basket on his 
back. 

‘‘Leaves, flowers, birds grow,”’ 
Kent was chanting. ‘‘What else 
grows?’’ 
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Growing Things 


‘‘Children grow, too,’’? Daddy 
said. ‘‘You have grown a lot. 
Once you were a tiny baby. You 
grew bigger and bigger, and you 
still are growing. It is God’s plan 
for children.’’ 

“‘T’m glad,’’ Kent said happily. 


Theme for April: 


I Think About 
Growth 


A Word to Parents 


The materials on this page ané 
on the next two pages are for your 
use in moments of worship with 
your children. If you have a fam- 
ily worship service daily in your 
home, some of the materials here 
may be used at that time. If you 
use The Secret Place, you may 
find that some of them fit into the 
meditations in that booklet. ) 


| 
i 
| 
| 
1 


—Donald Rettet 


*, 


HEARTHSTO 


it was April Fools’ Day, and 
ie and Janie felt badly. They 
not fooled anyone yet. They 
tied an empty pocketbook to 
end of a string and left it 
g on the walk while they hid 
hind bushes and held the other 
d of the string. But no one had 
sked it up. Everyone seemed to 
ow it was a joke. They had 
ed a good many other tricks, 
», but so far not a single person 
d they fooled. 
‘*It is no better than the first of 
arch,’’ said Jamie. 
‘Or the first of August,’’ added 
nie. 
amie thought and thought of a 
y to fool someone. They must 


that before the day was over! 

hen the children reached their 
nm home, they looked up and 
wn the street hopefully. The 
ly person in sight was old Mr. 
He was coming up the 


ed. 


A New Kind of April Fooling 


street with a big market basket in 
one hand and his cane in the other. 
Presently the old gentleman 
reached the spot where Jamie and 
Janie stood. He set his basket 
down. 

‘‘Rather warm for the first of 
April,’’ said old Mr. Reed. Then 
he wiped his brow. When he put 
his handkerchief back into his 
pocket he suddenly clapped his 
hand on another pocket. 

“‘There! I forgot all about that 
money order! I shall have to go 
back to the post office and attend 
tolite.” 

He gave such a deep sigh that 
Jamie and Janie wished they could 
do his errand. 

“Could you please watch this 
basket while I am gone?’’ asked 
Mr. Reed. ‘‘It’s pretty heavy to 
earry back up the hill again.’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir,’’? Jamie said. The 
children were glad they could do 


Used by permission. 


from Hymns for Primary Worship. Copyright, 1946, 


something for Mr. Reed. He 
thanked them and went down the 
hill. They could hear the click of 
his cane as he walked away. 

“‘And still there is no one we 
ean fool,’’ Janie said with a sigh. 

‘‘And now we can’t even look 
for anyone to fool. We promised 
to stay here and watch the basket,’’ 
Jamie said. 

Just then Jamie happened to 
eatch sight of his big red wagon 
at the side of his: home. 


‘‘T know, Janie,’’ he cried. 
‘“We’ll fool Mr. Reed!’’ 
Janie looked shocked. ‘‘O 


Jamie, we must not do that,’’ she 
said reproachfully. 

‘“Wait a minute,’’ Jamie said. 
He ran into the yard, caught the 
handle of the wagon, pulled it onto 
the sidewalk. He lifted the heavy 
basket into it. 

‘Come, let’s hurry, 
Jamie said with a smile. 

Janie did not know what to 
make of it, but she followed along 
as they went up the hill to Mr. 
Reed’s house. 

‘*What will Mr. Reed say when 
he comes along, Jamie?’’ 

Jamie was too much occupied to 
reply. When they reached Mr. 
Reed’s house, Jamie turned in at 
the driveway. 

‘““Why, Jamie, isn’t this Mr. 
Reed’s house?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ replied Jamie as he rang 
the front doorbell. 

‘““Mr. Reed had to go back to 
town to do an errand, so we 
brought his basket up the hill for 
him,’’ explained Jamie to the lady 
who answered his ring. 

When the twins got back to their 
own gate, there stood Mr. Reed 
looking about in surprise. 

“Did somebody take my 
basket ?’’ Mr. Reed asked. 

“‘Yes, somebody did,’’ laughed 
Janie. 

‘*April Fool,’’ Jamie shouted. 
“‘T took it home for you myself.’’ 

Mr. Reed laughed. ‘‘That’s the 
best April fooling I ever had!”’ 
Then he went on home, his cane 
tapping on the walk. 

—Julia Whittier Wolfe 


Janie,’’ 
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For Family Worship : % i ae 


God, Who Touchest Earth with Beauty 


God, who touchest earth with beauty, 
Make me lovely too, 

With Thy Spirit recreate me, 
Make my heart anew. 


Like Thy springs and running waters, 
Make me erystal pure, 

Like Thy rocks of towering grandeur 
Make me strong and sure. 


Like Thy dancing waves in sunlight, 
Make me glad and free, 

Like the straightness of the pine tree, 
Let me upright be. 


Like the arching of the heavens, 
Lift my thoughts above, 

Turn my dreams to noble action, 
Ministries of love. 


God, who touchest earth with beauty, 
Make me lovely too, 

Keep me, ever, by Thy Spirit, 
Pure and strong and true. 


—Mary 8. Edgar 


Church Bells 


The church bells call to tell us, 
‘‘Come on, now. Don’t delay. 
There’s Sunday school this morning, 
So let’s be on our way.”’ 

—Claire Saalbach 


Worship Center: Spring blossoms and leaves will 
help to set the theme for your worship this month. 
Children can assume responsibility for arranging this 
center. To do so would provide opportunity for 
growth in dependability. 


Call to Worship: And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and in stature, and in favor with God and man. 
—Luke 2:52. 


Song: Use the song printed on page 19 or choose 
between ‘‘I Would Follow Jesus,”’ primary pupil’s 
book, year two, winter quarter, page 35 and ‘“‘A 
Birthday Wish,’’ primary pupil’s book, year two, 
summer, page 45. 


Poem: Use one of the poems printed on this page, 
or choose between ‘‘On a Birthday,’’ primary pupil’s 
book, year two, winter, page 43 and ‘‘Prayer on a 
Birthday,’’ primary pupil’s book, year two, summer, 
page 36. 


Story: If you have young children in your family, 
use the story on page 18 or 19; if you have school- 
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April 


Thank you, God, for April 
When trees turn green again 
And tulips lift their thirsty heads 
To catch a sip of rain. 
—Claire Saalbach 


This Lovely World 


The world is such a lovely place, 
With field and stream and tree, 

The sky above—the grass below, 
And folks like you, and me. 


I like to think that God, who made 
Each lovely thing, and true, 
Has given them in sacred trust 
To folks like me, and you. 


For sometimes, in the silver night, 
When stars shine bright and clear, 

I seem to hear him speak to me— 
And know that he is near. 


‘Oh, learn to love!’’ he whispers low. 
‘Forgive, and gladly share. 

Then every day, this lovely world 
Will grow for you more fair!”’ 


And so, I know it’s up to us— 
To folks like you, and me, 
To keep this world the lovely place 
That God would have it be! 
—Mary Peacock’ 


1From Juniors. Copyright, 1952, The American Bap 
Publication Society. Used by permission. 


x 


age children, use one of the following stories: ‘‘T 
Boy Jesus in the Temple,’’ primary pupil’s book, ye 
two, fall, page 8; ‘‘How Jesus Grew,’’ prima 
pupil’s book, year two, winter, page 33; ‘*Growi 
in Wisdom,’’ primary pupil’s book, year two, su 
mer, page 34. 


Meditation: Plan your own meditation based up 
a favorite passage of Scripture, upon the song, 
poem, or the story used. 


Song: Use another of the songs suggested abo 


Prayer: Suit your prayer to the experiences 
your family group. Express gratitude for 
growth that has come to each and to a pet in 
home. The prayer by Frances Bourne Taft, prin 
here, may be used or adapted: ‘‘Our Father, we 
happy that Fluffy’s kittens have come. It is W 
derful that ‘she could keep them safe inside her 
until they were big and strong enough to live o 
side. We are sure You planned it that way. The 
You, God, for planning for little kittens. 
You for planning for us, too. Amen.”’ 


| HEARTHSTO 


Ginie 
Glasmeir 


over 


Robin 
NINGS 
ae 
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AS SOON 
3G CRACKED, Roger Robin 
ked his beak through to smell 
e spring air. Oh, but the world 
ielled good! He knew just from 
e cherry-blossomy fragrance that 
was going to like it. He jiggled 
s head a little more and was 


ee. 
He felt very cold. He crept 
ep into the fuzzy down that 
ied his nest. Then he felt the 
ft warmth of his mother’s body. 
e knew her love and was safe. 
In the days that followed, he was 
ry hungry and learned to cry 
r food. His mother brought it 
him. During the rainy nights, 
: cuddled against her for warmth. 
owever, he was not impressed, be- 
use that’s what mothers are for! 
He felt his feathers begin to 
and knew that they would 
‘brown and shiny on his back 
soft and orange on the breast. 
then, all robins have a brown 
and orange vest. 
r he saw the snow-white 
blossoms float to the 
d. He hated to have them 
for they made a very pleasant 
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AS THE BLUE 


home. He thought it was too bad 
that such beautiful flowers must 
fall. Their stay was too short to 
be very important. They couldn’t 
have amounted to much to have 
died so quickly. 

Now he no longer cried loudly, 
but chirped. He listened to his 
father in the cherry tree. He saw 
his throat swell as the beautiful 
song poured out. How wonderful 
he was! How the music flowed 
into the summer air until it 
seemed that the whole world heard 
the praise that his father sang. 
If Roger could just sing like that! 
How he would practice until he 
could! 

Roger worked and worked. He 
stood on his very tiptoes in his 
nest and stretched his body as long 
as he could and swelled his throat 
as large as he could—but all that 
came out was a feeble little chirp. 

He began to talk to everyone 


-about his ambition. He told Mrs. 


Ladybug that someday he was 
going to sing like his father. 


‘‘What are you going to sing 
about ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Oh,’’? shrugged Roger, “‘it 
doesn’t matter what I sing about— 
it’s how good I sing that counts.’’ 

Mrs. Ladybug flicked her gossa- 
mer wings. ‘‘Tut, tut,’’ she 
scolded and flew away. 

Roger practiced and practiced, 
but all that came out was the 
feeble little chirp. One day as he 
stretched extra far and tried extra 
hard, he lost his balance and 
tumbled out of the nest! He 
flapped his wings frantically, but 
his mother comforted him on the 
ground. ‘‘Never mind,”’ she said, 
‘it is time you left the nest and 
learned to fly and hunt food.”’ 

‘When will I learn to sing?’”? 
asked Roger. 

His mother looked up at his 
father singing in the branches and 
smiled. ‘‘What would you sing 
about ?’’ she asked fondly. 

‘‘Oh,’’ Roger answered care- 
lessly, ‘‘it doesn’t matter what I 
sing about—but how good I sing.’’ 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Does the Church Help? 


IT HAS BEEN SAID that the church is the 
greatest divisive force in Christian family life today. 
Surely it was said facetiously; nevertheless, many 
families who conscientiously try to support the church 
program would partially agree. During one week, 
Daddy and Mother go to the meeting of the Primary 
Department parents, and to the monthly Couples’ 
Class supper. Daddy is a deacon. On Tuesday night 
he goes calling on prospective church members. 
Mother teaches in the church school kindergarten, so, 
spends Saturday afternoon arranging the room for 
Sunday. Jim practices with the Junior Choir on 
Saturday morning, and is in the church membership 
class after school on Friday. Barbara, a high-school 
junior, has choir practice on Thursday night, Youth 
Fellowship Sunday night, and a Youth Fellowship 
service project Saturday afternoon.. Early Sunday 
evening the whole family attends the School of Mis- 
sions at church, but are in different age level classes. 
Even on Sunday mornings, because of its excellent, 
closely graded program, the church divides, rather 
than unifies, its families. How, then, does the chureh 
help families to achieve their goals of vital, dynamic 
Christian living? 

Perhaps the most obvious contribution the church 
makes through its Christian education program, is 
by the curriculum materials, literature, and letters 
sent into the homes. Denominational curriculum is 
planned and written by persons who feel that Chris- 
tian education is as much the responsibility of the 
home as of the church. Therefore, much of the ecur- 
riculum is written especially for parents, to be used 
as they endeavor to practice at home the Christian 
truths taught in the church school classes. 

In a recent leadership training class studying ‘‘The 
Home and Church Working Together for Children,’’ 
the assignment was given to one couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ryan, to bring to class all of the aids received from 
their church, which had helped them as they tried to 
develop a genuine Christian family life. When they 
returned the following week, the Ryans had collected 
a scrapbook full of sample copies of ‘‘Message to 
Parents,’’ Nursery Packet letters, and pupil’s story 
books. Hearthstone magazine was represented by 
the family worship pages. There were copies of story 
papers for primaries, juniors, and teen-agers. In- 
cluded also was a simply framed picture of ‘‘ Jesus 
and the Children,’’ mounted and framed during 
church school by one of the children, and taken home 
during Christian Family Week for use in the family 
worship corner. There was a suggested Christmas 
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Eve family worship service, and a mimeographed li 
of good religious books for the family. One page ¢ 
the scrapbook held letters received from the chu 
school teachers, telling of special assignments giv. 
for ‘‘home work,’’ or suggesting ways the pare 
could help during the week. One letter was a repo 
of a parents’ meeting which the Ryans had bee 
obliged to miss. Still another was a reminder of 
family roller skating party, held by the senior hig 
for church families. On another page was a Nurse 
news letter which told of new babies born into chur 
families, explained plans for the coming month, a 
contained a plea for magazine pictures to be used wi 
the emphasis for the month. One section he 
pamphlets, such as ‘‘ Helping Your Child to Know t. 
Bible,’’ ‘‘A Year’s Calendar for a Christian Home 

‘“We feel,’’ Mrs. Ryan explained, ‘‘that all 
these things help us to know what is important 
each member of our family. It’s true that we 
our separate ways many times at church, but 
share our enthusiasms and plans. For instance, Ji 
Junior Choir is singing ‘‘Fairest Lord Jesus’’ in 
church service soon. The director sent home t 
words, and we have used the song as part of o 
family worship this week. When the choir sin 
Jim won’t be sitting in church with us, but we 
all feel close to each other eos we have sung t 
song together at home. 

‘*When this letter came from the Nursery aski 
for pictures about pets, Jim and Patty were in t 
Primary Department. One rainy afternoon they ¢ 
out and mounted several pictures to send to t 
Nursery with Debby the next Sunday. Even Barba’ 
noticed a picture in the Sunday paper of a little 
looking at a tiny turtle. Daddy was included in t 
project when he was asked to help decide which col 
were best for mounting. Just this one simple requ 
helped our family in three ways. First, it gave us 
leisurely, family project for a rainy day, one th 
could be completed before interest lagged, and one 
which even the older members of the family could jo 
momentarily. Second, it gave us an opportunity 
discuss naturally and informally little Debb 
church school ‘‘lesson,’’ as we talked about differe 
kinds of pets and God’s plan for them. Finally, 
made it possible for us to give Debby a real sense 
personal worth—her church school class and its nee 
were important to us. It seems to me that one of t 
functions of a Christian family is to help each m 
ber, even the youngest, to have this feeling of Pe 
sonal dignity and worth.”’ 


‘But what would you do if your church didn’t send 
1 this curriculum material or information about 
at they are doing?’’ another member of the class 
ed. ‘‘We never know what is happening in the 
irch school, or what is expected of us.”’ 
‘Isn’t it the responsibility of a Christian family to 
p the church to help them?’’ asked Mr. Ryan. 
think if we didn’t receive word in some way about 
ns for our children, that we would try to find out 
‘selves. We might ask to visit each class one Sun- 
y. We’d try to talk with the teacher, perhaps in- 
ing her to dinner. We’d ask her what she expects 
to do, and what would help her. We might suggest 
t other parents would like to know also. <A friend 
ours in another church regularly arranges a par- 
s’ bulletin board at the church to share informa- 
n with all families.’’ 
‘You might ask permission to edit a ‘Children’s 
rer’ for your chureh news bulletin, with brief 
ms by each class or department,’’ the teacher of 
» class added. ‘‘Or perhaps you can express your 
sire for more information to your pastor or Chris- 
n Education Board or Committee. Often, churches 
not provide these helps for families because they 
1 the families do not want them, and will not use 
m.’’ 
‘T’d like to ask the Ryans how they help their 
iidren do their ‘home work’ on the church school 
son each week,’’ questioned another class member. 
Jur little ones are too small to work by themselves, 
d. our older ones can’t be bothered with it.’’ 
Mr. Ryan answered. ‘‘We’ve tried several ways, 
anging as the children grow older and their in- 
‘ests change. When they were tiny, we would tell 
em stories from their nursery books at bedtime or 
ptime. Often we would sing nursery or kinder- 
rten songs together. Sometimes we would sing a 
rsery ‘‘Thank you, God’’ as a grace. One year, 
fore the children were in the upper grades and 
zh school, the family set aside Saturday evening as 
family night. Each would read and study his les- 
n, even their mother and I. Then one or two would 
a story or an idea. Usually we would get into 
iscussion, thinking through how a lesson had mean- 
for us. We would close our evening with a 
lily worship time, using poems, songs, and scrip- 
from the church school lessons.’’ 
. Ryan continued, ‘‘Last year our children be- 
increasingly busy on Saturday nights, so we 
to be together on Sunday afternoon. One idea 
fun and worthwhile. Each summed up the mes- 
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sage of the morning’s class in one sentence. That is 
difficult to do without a great deal of thought. Also, 
we would decide on one scripture verse or passage as 
our guide for the week, each one reporting the next 
Sunday on interesting experiences relating to that 
verse. We'll not soon forget the experience of sin- 
cerely setting out to win one new friend to Christ. 
After several weeks of praying and working, we all 
saw one of Barbara’s friends baptized and her mother 
and father join the church. The family really knew 
the meaning of personal evangelism then. 

‘* Actually, everything that we do at home has some 
influence on the Christian education of our children 
and their Christian development, doesn’t it?’’ sug- 
gested a class member. ‘‘And equally important are 
our attitudes. When we are sincerely interested in 
the church activities, our children seem to reflect that 
interest. Children and young people seem to sense 
a lukewarm interest. When we enthusiastically sup- 
port a missionary project, our children become tre- 
mendously interested in it too, and the Christian out- 
reach of the whole family is broadened. For instance, 
when the foreign missionary theme last year was 


—Jurgen Jacobsen of Three Lions 


Songs sung at church become more valuable in the Christian 
growth of children if also used in the home in family sing- 
ing or worship. A record is sometimes made available to 
the family for teaching a new song. 
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Japan, our family sought out a Christian family in 
Japan as pen pals, and corresponded with them regu- 
larly.’’ 

The teacher broke in, ‘‘Don’t you think that when 
a family does not support the church program en- 
thusiastically, does not follow through on church 
school projects—or when the parents are definitely 
not interested in things religious—don’t you think 
that those parents are teaching religion, too? How- 
ever, they are teaching wrong religious attitudes to 
their children. The church may have much help to 
give families, but the families must also be ready to 
receive that help. It’s a partnership, really, of the 
home and the church working together.”’ 

A young father had been sitting quietly during the 
discussion. Now he spoke. ‘‘It seems to me that 
the church helps families in other ways than these. 
My wife and I receive immeasurable inspiration from 


fellowship with other Christian couples who have 
problems and opportunities like ours. Our chur¢ 
plans a Sunday class for young couples, where 
study and discuss and seek God’s way for our family 
living. We often get together during the week, some 
times just for an informal evening of fellowship wi 
one or two other couples from the class. Occasionally 
we have a work night when we paint nursery furni 
ture, or wax floors, or wash windows, and talk as Wi 
work. I think our families benefit when parents a 
inspired to live more consistent, Christian lives them 
selves. Then the whole atmosphere of our home be 
comes a place where both parents and children cam 
grow spiritually.”’ 

Thus the church does help. Why don’t you, no 
think for a minute of the ways your church he 
you and your family in your daily Christian fami 
life? How could you and your church work togethe 
more effectively ? 


for “Does the Church Help?” 


Study Guide 


Preparation 


1. A committee of parents and church 
school representatives should be ap- 
pointed to plan the meeting. The chair- 
man of this committee probably would 
act as leader for the meeting. 

2. The committee members should read 
the article and discuss it among them- 
selves before planning the meeting. 

3. Decide on the plan of discussion 
(see ‘‘Conducting the Meeting’’). 

4, Secure those who will take part in 
the meeting, and plan with them. 

5. Adequately advertise the meeting 
by posters, personal invitations, 
phone calls. Suggest the reading of the 
article before the meeting. 

6. Invite resource persons. Surely for 
this meeting some church school teachers 
should be present. Officers of couples’ 
classes could be invited. 

7. Collect for a display the curriculum 
materials used in the church school, in- 
cluding pictures and song books. Dis- 
play also other helps provided by the 
church, such as pamphlets, letters, books 
from the church library. You may want 
to obtain from your denominational 
book store, inexpensive prints of re- 
ligious pictures to have for sale, or 
copies of good children’s books. Often 
parents do not know where to purchase 
such articles, or cannot find them in 
local stores. 

8. Write for sample materials on Fam- 
ily Life Education to Richard E. Lentz 
(Disciples of Christ), Department of 
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and . 


Family Life, 222 8. Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana, or to Joseph 
John Hanson (American Baptist), Di- 
rector of Adult Work and Family Life, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Conducting the Meeting 


Often the success of a meeting is de- 
cided during the moments when folk are 
arriving. Have the displays of ma- 
terials, books, and pictures set up for 
browsing before the meeting. Be sure 
someone who can answer questions is in 
charge of each display. 

Each couple could be asked, on en- 
tering, to list how they are helped by 
the church. Ideas can be added as the 
meeting progresses. Hach could be 
given a simple packet containing paper 
for these notes, and a few pamphlets 
chosen from samples sent from the de- 
nominational office. 

After a very brief word of welcome, 
and an explanation of the purpose for 
the meeting, one of the following plans 
ean be followed. Whichever is used, 
three questions should be answered defi- 
nitely before the close of the evening: 

1. What is our church doing now to 
help families in their Christian family 
living? 

2. What additional help do families 
desire and need? 

3. How can this help be provided? 
Make a few definite plans for action. 

Plan 1. Discussion between a teacher 


_erator on a subject such as, ‘‘How O 


_ to better schedule the program. 


and a parent with the leader as me 


Church Helps Families.’’ This could | 
followed by an open discussion, or by 
question and answer period. In a ¢ 
eral discussion such as this, it is ofte 
helpful to ‘‘plant’’ a few questions f 
stimulate the discussion. 


Plan 2. Role playing of two or thre 
family situations, such as: 

1. A family receives a letter from 
church telling of a youth project. Ho 
does the family co-operate? 

2. A family council discussion of 
family problem. 

3. The study of the church schol 
lesson. ; 

4. Approaching the pastor or Boa 
of Christian Education to request add 
tional help or information. 

5. Solving the problem of whi¢ 
church activities to support when it i 
not possible to support all. 


Plan 3. Buzz groups on the artic 
with each group discussing a differe 
emphasis in the article, such as: 

1. How can families avoid having 
feeling of being separated by th 
church program, and yet support it 
This might inelude a discussion on hot 


2. How to use the curriculum helps. 

3. How to distribute other helps an 
stimulate an interest in their 
Samples should be available. 

4. Discuss pictures, books, records 
and their use in the family life. | 


Plan 4. Workshop groups. Thes 
might be scheduled to follow each of th 
others for a half hour, if time permits 
or could be the entire meeting if pre 
ceded by a review of the article and | 
discussion of the three questions. 

1, One group working on a servi 
of dedication of parents for the | 
ship period. 

2. Another group setting up an 

(Continued on page 30) 
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| Man Meets Cat 
(Continued from page 9) 


is and knees, with his face close to the dirty sewer en- 
ce. He hesitated, then crawled into the pipe, pushing 
bucket before him. 

Ted’s eyes never left the rope, and finally he saw it jerked 
a signal, and McGillicudy pulled. His father slowly backed 
; of the sewer. He was squishy, smelly, and he gasped for 
ath. McGillicudy pulled the bucket out, and there was 

—in the bucket, still mewing. 

‘he patient newspaper photographer slapped him on the 
*k and asked if he could take some pictures. After the 
rd or fourth picture, Jeff said, ‘‘ Let’s take her home now.’’ 
*T’ll bet when the whole city sees her picture in the paper 
s of people will want to give her a nice home, don’t you, 
‘ther?’’ asked the boy. 

‘Well, they might not even print the pictures, son,’’ his 
ther answered him. She added softly, ‘‘Don’t count too 


heavily on it. Let’s all get some sleep now, honey.’’ 

‘The next day, Jeff walked to the corner for the morning 
paper. If the ‘human interest’ story and picture were pub- 
lished, thought Jeff, then it would be easy to get rid of 
Robin. But who wanted to get rid of Robin? A guy could 
change’ his mind, couldn’t he? 

When he reached home, they spread out the paper. On 
page three, Robin’s eyes, peering over the edge of the bucket, 
looked at them inquiringly. 

The ringing phone sent Ted running to answer it. 
yes, Ma’am. Yes, Ma’am!”’’ 

‘¢Just a minute, Ted,’’ cut in Jeff. 
they can have Rob! ’’ 

‘Wait a minute, please,’’ said the boy into the phone. 
‘But, Dad, it’s some advertising company, Darcey or some- 
thing like that. They want to know if I’ll let Robin pose 
for an illustration for $10.00! ’’ 

Jeff thought fast, ‘‘Tell ’em sure! ’’ 

Robin, sitting in the center of the kitchen floor, preened 
herself. 


‘¢Yes, 


‘“Don’t tell anyone 


Guess the words defined below and write them over their 


mbered dashes. Then transfer each letter to the corre- 
mndingly numbered square in the pattern. The colored 
lares indicate word endings. 


Reading from left to right, you will find that the filled 
ttern will contain a selected quotation from the Bible. 


107 95 42 5 96 
Ae RR Oe eee 


Act of daring or skill done to at- 
» tract ECONO «= eee 


23 81 77 85 94 


“Payment for breaking a law or Faeroe tie 8S 
A oS ae SoS cn 
. 89 43 20 80 


Hard covering of a clam --_---- 


Kind of pool where the water 
moves rapidly in a circle --_---- 


44 36 54 98 76 3 


57 22 55 9 48 
‘79 104 50 14 


63 46 39 75 93 


ere | a8 er 105 101 
/ 


New Hampshire State flower —-- 


P oP jens oe Se 
99 97.122 68 102 
Op bikesawvocaiwith a cold. 2-4-_ jee use ee 
33 40 15 116 74 2 
UMEPOE ERECTED TOSS: tek eee fp ee I 


S Exchange one thing for another_ 


4c 2o0 Of) ou 0e 
Tia bibrOk WeGICiNe 2. .—-——— oe io A SA, 
70 117 110103 


19 124 56 78 109 


W Make amends for something ---- tes 
29 119 52 16 26 


x Jplupinedvwassse- . 2-22. Les <- ntfs eee 
21 112 37 125 
YeeUOUSITH AS ON 106 a== aso. == 


8 91 87 17 11 


(Solution on page 30) 
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‘sign saying, 


WHEN THAT IRRESIST- 
IBLE URGE to play jokes on 
others comes along with April, 
that is the time to plan a foolin’ 
party. All the tricks old and new 
ean be brought into play to make 
this one of the jolliest party times 
of the entire year. 


Green and yellow are famous 
April Fool colors and can be used 
in many ways in the decorations. 
The fun and foolin’ will start at 
the front door if the arriving 
guests are confronted with a big 
VACANT! JUST 
SOLD! MOVED—To Back of 
House! This will mean, of course, 
that the guests will have to enter 
by way of the back door. Another 
sign on the back door could read, 
NOBODY HOME! But from the 
sounds of merriment on the inside, 
and the light left burning at the 
door, no one is too badly fooled. 

Once entrance to the house has 
been gained the late arrivals will 
probably find the other guests in- 
volved in a lively game of Foolish 
Taps. The players are seated in 
a cirele, alternating young men 
and girls. The leader turns to the 


neighbor on his right and taps her 
gently on her cheek while he says, 
‘‘Tt’s a foolish gesture, but don’t 
you tell!’’ The player just tapped 
turns to the neighbor on her right 
and repeats the performance, and 
so on around the circle. The ob- 
ject of the taps becomes apparent 
when a boy and a girl (who have 
previously been supplied with con- 
tainers of burnt cork, or soot), dip 
into those concealed containers 
with their fingers just before pat- 
ting their neighbors’ cheeks, leav- 
ing black marks, visible to all ex- 
cept the players who are wearing 
the foolish decorations. But, of 
course, the others have been asked 


“not to tell, so all they do is grin. 


If, however, they can keep from 
laughing, another round may be 
played, this time tapping the noses 
of the players and so on until the 
victims catch on to the April Fool 
joke. 

At this party pull a switch on 
the old April Fool jokes that every- 
one knows. On a painted chair 


hang a sign saying, ‘‘This chair 
has not been newly painted so you 
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may sit on it.’’ You will find 
guests walking around it, touchi 
and testing and, even after t 
perhaps refusing to sit on it. 

Then they will be shy about 
vestigating the handerchief on 
floor beside the sign, ‘‘This is 
pinned down.’’ That too will 
the truth, but everyone will do 
it. The same procedure can 
followed with a box of can 
prominently displayed on a ta 
beside the sign, ‘‘These chocola 
are not filled with cotton: 
one!’’ This is true but it will 
a brave person who discovers a 
takes advantage of this sign. 
tray all the old tricks that f 
merly fooled folks, then when t 
begin to feel secure, bring on so 
new stunts. One such as the 
lowing could be used. 

Bring in the punch bowl 
place beside it a sign saying, ‘‘T 
punch will pep you up—help yo 
self!’’ But don’t urge th 
enough to give away the joke, 
the punch is only pure wa 
colored with red vegetable col 
ing with a few slices of oran 
lemon and sprigs of mint floati 


top, and a huge cake of ice in 
eenter. You need not fear 
t those fooled will give away 
*“sell,’’? and you will probably 
ice the victims leading other 
suspicious guests to the water. 
Another good April Fool joke is 
s. Choose the jolliest, best- 
ured guest and give him a big 
Id-up by calling on all present 
watch him perform a feat of 
gic and great endurance by 
ding an egg between his first 
1 second fingers for fifteen sec- 
1s without dropping it. The 
tim is instructed to extend his 
» fingers through the space at 
» hinge side of an open door. 
e egg (and for obvious reasons 
should be a hard-boiled one) is 
nm placed between the two ex- 
ded fingers. The leader counts 
the fifteen seconds and then 
ks away, calling the others to 
ne after him and start another 
me, thus leaving the victim 
his own devices for getting out 
his predicament. 
For this April Fool contest seat 
» guests and supply each one 
th a pencil and a sheet of paper 


across the top of which has been 
printed the letters, D-E-J-N-O- 
O-R-S-T-U-W. The players are 
then asked to arrange the jumbled 
letters into just one word. There 
will be much chewing of pencils 
over this problem until some bright 
contestant remembers the phrase 
‘‘jJust one word.’’ That of course, 
is what they were asked to write. 


Clowns and jesters play a big 
part in most April Fool plans so 
the guests will delight in their 
anties, especially when the clown 
does such a good job of balancing 
a feather on his nose. That is—un- 
til the others discover it is fas- 
tened there by a touch of glue. 

The Jumping Jester is a game 
in which any number may take 
part. The players scatter about 
the room with the starter in the 
eenter. A rag doll, dressed in a 
jester’s costume, is tossed to some 
player who hands it on to some- 
one he thinks can keep it safely 
away from the starter. If the 
doll is passed behind the backs 
of the players while they all make 
motions of having it, it can be- 
come quite confusing for the start- 
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er. If several connecting rooms 
are being used, a tiny bell atttched 
to the doll will be almost a 
necessity. Any player tagged 
while holding the Jester becomes 
the starter, and the eliminated 
starters drop out of the game. The 
ones staying in longest are the 
winners. 

The refreshments may be as 
simple or as elaborate as_ the 
hostess wishes, but if possible, 
should have a few ‘‘sells’’ and 
surprises mixed in with the usual 
fare. Thus: a sandwich now and 
then in the stack to be passed, may 
contain a thin slice of paraffin 
instead of the expected cheese; an 
imitation pickle or two may by 
accident have slipped in with the 
others. And the ice cream may 
not be what it at first seems to 
be if it is served in little clay 
flowerpots and the top covered 
with finely grated dark chocolate 
with a sprig of mint, or parsley 
‘‘nlanted’’ in the center. 

For, as everyone well knows, 
things are not always what they 
appear to be when the spirit of 
April Fool is in the air. 
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“<«Tut, tut,’’ said his mother sadly. 

Roger continued to try. He didn’t 
want to learn to fly or hunt worms. He 
wanted only to sing. 

One day he met a fat ground mole. 
Roger began to brag that someday he 
would sing for all the world to hear. 

“‘What will you sing about?’’ asked 
the sleek little mole, twitching his 
whiskers. 

“*Oh,’’ replied Roger, ‘‘it doesn’t 
matter what I sing about—but how 
good I sing!’’ 

‘Tut, tut,’’? muttered the mole, diving 
into his tunnel under the ground. 

Roger learned to find his food. He 
learned to fly—first to the fence post, 
then to the lilac bush, then to the cherry 
tree. Above him was the lovely blue 
sky. But Roger didn’t pay attention 


Fhis is the way we 


did it... 


We Grew it 


One evening our Susan came 
home from a girl  friend’s. 
‘*Mother, Mrs. Brown asked me to 
say grace. I was terribly em- 
barrassed.’’ 

“*Did you do it?’’ 

“Ls L-eonldart. 
eat had my tongue.’”’ 

I realized then that my husband 
and I had unintentionally neg- 
lected this part of Susan and Jim- 
my’s education, and I wondered 
how to remedy it. We had never 
used a ‘‘rote’’ blessing, feeling 
that, in time, the words were just 
mouthed and the reverence was 
lost. 

I decided that I would ask the 
children to say the blessing in 
turn. 

‘Would you like to say grace 
tonight, Jimmy?’’ I asked. He 
squirmed. I waited, then turned 
to Susan. 

“You do it, Mother,’’she said 
off-handedly after an uneomfort- 
able silence. 

“‘Just say what is in your heart, 


I guess the 
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to the sky. It was supposed to be blue 
and beautiful. 
practice his singing. 

One day he saw little green balls on 
the cherry tree. How queer! Daily he 
watched them grow larger and turn red. 
How strange! 

He asked his mother, ‘‘ What are these 
little balls?’’ 

‘*Do you remember the lovely cherry 
blossoms?’’ she asked. 


‘<Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘What a shame 


they lasted such a short time. They 
were not worth anything.’’ 
‘“‘You are wrong,’’ contradicted 


Mother Robin. ‘‘They were very im- 
portant, for they started these balls. 
Without the flowers, there would be no 
cherries. God planned that the blossoms 
would fall so that the fruit would grow 
for food. Everything in the world is 
ordered by God’s love for us. Taste 
one and see what the blossoms died for.’’ 

Roger grasped a plump ball and broke 
the firm meat from the seed. How de- 
licious it was—so juicy and tart. Sud- 
denly he realized what a wonderful 


dear,’’ I encouraged. In the end, 
it was I who gave thanks. 


At our Bible bookstore the 
following morning I bought a 
package of attractive paper nap- 
kins with printed graces across 
one corner. That night, intrigued 
by the novelty, Jimmy and Susan 
read them in unison. ‘‘At least 
it’s a start,’’ I told my husband. 

At the store I had thumbed 
through some books containing 
simple graces and bought one 
which I read to the children, ex- 
plaining that the thoughts were 
the author’s way of giving thanks 
to God. 

During our family Bible reading 
a few nights later, my husband 
read, ‘‘It is good to give thanks 
to the Lorp, to sing praises to 
thy name, O Most High; to de- 
clare thy steadfast love in the 
morning and thy faithfulness by 
night.’’ ; 

Looking up, he said, ‘‘That 
would be a good one to say at the 
table, wouldn’t it? Perhaps we 
ean find more.’’ 


All he wanted was to - 


world this was where blosso: dids 
really die, but fell away so the 
green balls could form which woy 
grow into plump fruit. 
His heart seemed to swell with g 
ness for the lovely fallen blossoms, # 
the good cherries, for the guarding so! 
ness of his mother, for blue sky 2 
fragrant summer air. i 
He knew he had to tell the world 
happy he felt. He had to sing praises 
the God who had created all things 
make up the good world. 
He flew to the top branch and 
among the cherries he looked up into t 
sky and swelled his throat. His bo 
quivered and, all at once, the mi 
flowed from him all through the cher 
tree and out into the wide, wide wo 
for all to hear. ; 
Mrs. Ladybug stopped as she craw 
along the trunk. Mother Robin cock! 
her head and looked up. Mole stopp 
his scurrying and sat up on his haunch 
They all smiled. For Roger had learr 
how to sing when he had learned wh 
to sing about! 


We began to collect scriptu 
verses suitable for before-me 
graces, writing them on separa 
slips of paper and placing them 
a bowl on the table. It soon k 
came a game to see who could 
the most appropriate. We to 
turns drawing them out of t 
bowl and reading them while t 
others sat with heads bowed. T 
children loved the idea. 

When their friends stayed f 
meals, I invited them to ask t 
blessing. At the slightest hes 
taney, the bowl was offered, ar 
Susan and Jimmy quickly e 
plained its use. In a surprising 
short time our children were ma 
ing up their own, individ 
graces; and I gradually limit 
the use of the bowl when t 
family was alone. Now they 
with each other to find things 
mention ,in their evening gra¢ 
They have included the first tuli 
on the table, Jimmy’s green onior 
grown from the sets that 
bought, even the gray, bus 
tailed squirrel that makes 
laugh with his capers. Thankf 
ness for unearned gifts from G 
is coming more easily from the 
lips. Little by little our fami 
is growing in grace as we ask t 
Lord’s blessing at the 
table. 


) My two-year-old cries over 
Sry little thing, and throws her- 
f down and kicks. She doesn’t 
mt her bike until her sister 
ts on it, then she has a temper 
atrum. Should I make each 
e play with only her own toys, 
should I encourage sharing and 
king turns? Perhaps she is not 
1 enough to understand such a 
licy, but from morning to night 
e whines and cries. 

; 


\ Your first concern, of course, 
ould be to discover why your 
‘o-year-old: whines and frets 
om morning till night. Be sure, 
r example, that she has a good 
sical examination so that if 
ere is any physical reason for 
r behavior, it may be discovered 
d remedied. 
Ask yourself, also, some serious 
restions about how her days are 
ent. Does she have a well-or- 
red day, with plenty of sleep 
d nourishing food? A child 
10 is fatigued or undernour- 
ed is not a happy child. Ask 
urself, too, if she has a few— 
{| many—simple toys that she 
1 handle easily. 
Joes she have a place of her 
n to keep these toys, and an 
ortunity to play with them 
nolested by older children? 
he plays primarily with older 
dren—or just the older sis- 
perhaps she is overstimu- 
d | by trying to keep up with 
mn. . Make certain, too, that 
is not teased a great deal, 
er by ahh sister or by thought- 


In other words, try to provide 
for her the calm routine that is 
so satisfying to a child of this age. 
Why not go to the public library 
and take out some pamphlets and 
books that discuss the needs of 


two-year-olds. You might find 
some helpful suggestions for your 
problem in them. 

After you have tried to pro- 
vide a happier environment for 
your daughter, you are then 
ready to tackle the problem of 
taking turns and sharing. Re- 
member that a two-year-old is 
quite possessive with respect to 
his toys and possessions and is 
not likely to want to share them 
with other children. Although 
there is no reason why you should 
not suggest to her from time to 


time that she might take turns 


with her sister or another child, 
you must not expect to be too 
successful. 

When your child does share 
or take turns, praise her for doing 
so. However, don’t scold her 
when she doesn’t share. After 
all, if the toy is her own, she has 
a right to decide whether another 
child will play with it. One way 
of beginning to teach her to re- 
spect the possessions of others is 
to respect her rights to her own 
possessions. If she doesn’t want 
her sister to ride the bike, then 


let the sister know that she must 
not do so. Let it be understood, 
too, that the older sister will not 
ride the bike without asking the 
permission of the two-year-old. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that many times children, whose 
first inclination is to forbid 
another child to play with their 
toys, relent when they realize 
that their wishes will be re- 
spected. 

Be on the alert, too, for those 
occasions when your two-year-old 
wants to play with her sister’s 
toys. You have an opportunity 
then to let the sister make the 
decision. These occasions afford 
you an opportunity to suggest to 
each child that sometimes it is 
nice to take turns playing with 
toys. It is through this gradual 
process of finding out that it is 
fun to take turns and to share, 
that children increasingly become 
willing to do so. 

T might add that it is a common 
experience for a small child to 
ignore a particular toy until 
another child wants it. So your 
daughter’s feelings are normal. 
When she has a tantrum, make 
sure that she cannot. hurt her- 
self physically, and then ignore 
it. She must discover that she 
cannot get what she wants merely 
by means of temper tantrums. 
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A Child Grows and Chooses 
(Continued from page 15) 


decision, not by telling him what he 
(the parent) thinks but by asking the 
child what he thinks will be the result. 
A parent would, of course, point out any 
pitfalls or erroneous thinking. 

When children have been given the 
opportunity to make choices all their 
lives and know that they can depend 
upon their parents for encouragement 
and guidance they are more ready to 
make important decisions for themselves. 

Expect and guide the development of 
responsibility. The privilege of choice 
carries with it the responsibility of 
abiding by one’s choice, and accepting 
the consequences, good or bad. A child 
should be helped to become aware of this 
fact while he is still very young. For 
example, as soon as a child is old enough 
to assume a responsibility, to decide and 
promise that he will do a certain task, 
he should be encouraged and required to 
carry out that responsibility. And if he 
should not, he himself—not his parents— 
should suffer the consequences. What 
young boy has not begged his parents 
for a pet—a dog, most likely? For that 
matter, most young girls likely ask their 
parents for a kitten, a parakeet, or some 
pet. Who promises to take care of the 
pet? The child, of course. That is fine, 
and as it should be. Suppose all goes 
well for a week—two weeks—three weeks. 
Then the newness wears off, and who is 
taking care of the pet? Mother? Not 
if she is the wise loving mother who 
wants her child to grow into a depend- 
able young person and adult. 

A similar example concerns clothes. 
Who hangs up the family’s clothes? 
Ts each member responsible for taking 
eare of his own, or is Mother constantly 
picking up after her children? If she 
is, she is being fair neither to herself 
nor to her children. She is depriving 
them of the opportunity to grow in 
their consideration of her as a person 
and in their development of responsi- 
bility. 

Other examples could be given: home 


work, practicing music lessons, doing 


chores, accepting tasks or responsibilities 
at home, at school, at church. The same 
principle applies to all. The child needs 
the experience of carrying through his 
own responsibilities, resulting from his 
own choices. Overprotective and solici- 
tous parents damage his Christian growth 
if they ‘‘take over’’ or allow to go un- 
finished the responsibility. 

The example set by parents is tre- 
mendously important to the child. There 
is confidence and rightful pride within 
the boy or girl who can say with assur- 
ance, ‘‘If Dad [or Mom] said he would 
do it, he WILL!’’ 

Uphold family standards. Family 
rules and standards of conduct must be 
understood and accepted to have real 
meaning for the individuals in the fam- 
ily. It is wholesome for children to 
have a part in setting some of the rules. 
Frank discussions of questionable con- 
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duct, or of rules, made with open minds 
and in the spirit of love should be en- 


- eouraged. These can be profitable not 


only to the children or young people, 
but also to the parents. Children who 
understand, help to set and accept stand- 
ards at home, do not often depart from 
them when they are away from home. 

A child is born! He lives! He 
grows! If he is born into an atmosphere 
of Christian love; if his parents allow 
and encourage him to make as many 
choices as he is able; if he knows that 
his parents expect him to carry out 
responsibilities; and if he understands 
and helps to set the family’s standards, 
he is a fortunate child, well equipped 
for a full life that comes from Christian 
living. 


SOLUTION: 
hands and a pure heart, who does not 
lift up his soul to what is false, and 
does not swear deceitfully, he will 
receive blessing from the Lorp.’’ 

(Psalm 24: 4-5) 


‘‘He who has clean 


The Words 
A Angora M Wish 
B_ Below N Funny 
C Patch O Five 
D Stunt P Lilae 
E Fine Q Hoarse 
F Shell R Muddle 
G Whirl S Trade 
H Follow T Dose 
I. Hasten U_ Horse 
J Shout Vv Arose 
K Sheep W Atone 
L Watch X Died 

Y Slide 


Study Guide 
(Continued from page 24) 


tractive parents’ corner, or bullel 
board to give information. 


3. 


One group writing a typical ps 


ents’ news letter. 
4. Studying resources and actuall 
writing for some. aa 
Plan how to use the results of ¢ 
workshop groups. a 
Plan 5. Review of one, or a sho 


below. 


Worship Period 


Use a picture from one of the pictu 
sets from the curriculum materials ¢ 


the worship center. 
could be one of the following: 


ile 


The worship tix 


Led by a family using 

a. church school materials for r 
sources, or ; 

b. suggestions for '‘ Family Wo 
ship’’ in Hearthstone, or 

e. resources from Guideposts > 
Creative Family Worship 
Gebhard. 


2. Service of dedication by a wor 
shop group. 
Resources 

1. Hearthstone Magazine. 

2. Guideposts to Creative Family Wo 

ship by Gebhard. 

3. Their Rightful Heritage by Taylo 

4. The Better Church School by Lobi 

gier—Chapter 6 on ‘‘The Hom 
Comes First.’’ 

5. The Modern Parent and the Teac 

ing Church by Fallaw. 

6. Your Home Can Be Christian 

Maynard. 


. Our Family Grows Toward God 


Odell. 


N 


For Adults 


Again we call your attention to 
ose useful, authoritative, brief book- 
ss published as Public Affairs Pam- 
lets (Public Affairs Committee, 22 
ast 38th Street, New York 16). 
2re are two issued in past months 
at are of particular interest to par- 
ts. All are available at 25 cents 
ch. 

Time for Music—A Guide for Par- 
ts (No. 260) written by Beatrice 
indeck. Provides suggestions on the 
ays to introduce properly the world 
music to their children in the home. 
1e first step is not ‘‘piano lessons,’’ 
it establishing music as an enjoyable 
perience. 

Your Community and Mental Health 
Yo. 263) will acquaint you with some 
pects of one of the most prevalent 
oblems in America today. Elizabeth 
. Dach shows what can be done to 
eet the challenge of this threat to 
odern life. 

You and Your Adopted Child (No. 
4) by Eda J. LeShan helps the grow- 
g number of adoptive parents see 
iat in spite of some special problems 
ecessful parenthood is not much dif- 
rent for them than for those who are 
parents. 

lies with young children will 
in Quiet Time, compiled by Edward 
Staples (The Upper Room, Nash- 
1958, 256 pages, 50 cents), a 
1 guide to daily devotions. The 
al provided is all of interest 
children of early school age and 
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follows a common pattern of brief scrip- 
ture passage, a life-situation story, 
and a prayer. This volume was pre- 
ceded by Prayer Time and Worship 
Time, both compiled by the same 
author, who is the director of the 
Department of Christian Family Life 
for The Methodist Church. 


For Young People 


The author of Kalena (Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1958, 181 pages, 
$3) is Esma Rideout Booth, who lives 
in the Belgian Congo and writes about 
the young people there who are fac- 
ing a new kind of life as industrial- 
ization grows. 
are attending schools, working in cities, 
and are marrying by choice. Kalena, 
is typical of the young people ad- 
justing to changing mores. For in- 
stance, she is promised to Mulela, a 
chieftain’s son, who has paid part of 
her dowry. However, Kalena falls 
in love with another fellow. Can she 
wriggle out of tribal tradition to 
marry her true love? Kalena’s mother 
is very ill, Should she make her 
mother go to the dispensary for help, 
when her mother doesn’t want the 
evil spirits to become even more 
angry? These and other vital de- 
cisions have to be decided. Through- 
out the book the old customs are 
vividly contrasted with the new. It 
is impossible not to feel with Kalena 


The young Africans 


_the strong tensions between the two. 


Add to this the attractive illustra- 
tions by E. Harper Johnson and you 


have a book young people can’t help 
but enjoy. 


For Children 


A book planned especially for par- 
ents and adult friends of young chil- 
dren is Preschool Party Parade, by 
Bernice Hogan (Abingdon Press, 112 
pages, $2.25). The book describes 24 
different preschool parties. There are 
simple celebrations for the one-year- 
old to the more elaborate parties for 
six-year-olds, and all ages in between. 
A special section contains suggestions 
for holidays and ‘‘ just-for-fun’’ parties. 
Suggestions cover a wide area, includ- 
ing decorations, games, 
stories, favors, and food. This book 
will be a boon to busy parents who may 
not realize that parties for preschoolers 
can be fun! 

The fertile mind and facile pen of 
Bernice Wells Carlson have produced 
another handicraft book, Make It and 
Use It! (Abingdon Press, 1958. 160 
pages. $2.50). There are concise de- 
scriptions for making several hundred 
gift items. Each chapter groups to- 
gether items made from the same basic 
materials, all of which are easy to find, 
or are inexpensive to buy. The direc- 
tions are clear and easy to follow. 
The detailed illustrations by Aline 
Hansens will help to motivate boys and 
girls from eight and up to try the 
ideas. Parents will find this a good 
book for their boys and girls to use 
at home. 
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OVER THe BAGH Fett 


A Response to Don 


Here is a response to the article 
in November, 1958, Hearthstone 
that we feel will provide a change 
in our Over the Back Fence visit 
this month. 

‘‘T was somewhat shocked to 
read ‘Like Job, I Boil’ by Don 
Heron in the November issue of 
Hearthstone, although I agree 
that as parents we must all be 
very careful not to get involved 
in our chureh work to the detri- 
ment of our homes and families. 
I feel very strongly that my home, 
my husband, and my children are 
God-given responsibilities and as 
such must have priority on my 
services and time. But as God is 
so generous in giving to me can 
I refuse him a share of my time 
and talents? 

“Don has a blessing he will 
never fully appreciate for he 
doesn’t know what it is to have 
parents who care for no church, 
who have no love for God, who feel 
no responsibility for or interest 
in God’s work. He will never 
know what it is to have to fight 
every step of the way for the 
privilege of attending church, for 
the joy of serving him, for the 
wonderful and incomparable fel- 
lowship of Christian people. He 
will never know what it is to have 
joined the church in his late teens 
in secret for fear his parents 
would create a scene during the 
service if they knew of it, or to 
endure their wrath when they were 
told. 

“‘Don has a most precious herit- 
age—parents who love him, who 
love God and want to serve God, 
and in serving God aid all man- 
kind. There must be a special re- 
ward for such kindly folks, doing 
unnoticed and thankless tasks. If 
I were handing out crowns the first 
would go to the people who guided 
me in my youth, encouraged and 


comforted me, and by their loy 
and kindness led me to Christ. 

‘Perhaps instead of waitin 
impatiently Don could have helpe 
straighten the hymnals, or h 
could have shown the visito 
around the church. Most peopl 
would be favorably impressed bj 
a tour led by a youth who care 
for his church. Perhaps, too, 
could have gone for the keys whie¢) 
his mother had forgotten. 

‘Perhaps Don did not reali 
that the few minutes his mothe 
took to find the Bible atlas fo 
Mr. Gilley or to look for Johnny 
coat might have led Mr. Gilley o 
Mrs. Martin to think, ‘My, isn 
she kind and willing? If love « 
God makes people act that wa 
then I want to be a Christian too 
That would be worth missing th 
first few minutes of a ball ga 
so that someone might be enable 
to see Christian love in action. 

‘“‘Whenever I think of th 
friends who played such an in 
portant part in my life, I than 
God that our paths erossed. Per 
haps someday I ean repay the 
by leading someone else in t 
paths where I was led. I hop 
m, own children and Don wi 
someday know the joy of Christia 
service and give freely of thei 
time and talents.’’-—Joan An 
Unger. 


Parents—Stand Up for 
Standards 


_... 


the late twenties has resulted i 
some interesting conclusions, e% 
pressed in these words by Dal 
B. Harris in reporting the study 
‘“ Although our study is not com 
plete, we can affirm with conf 
dence that parents who set stand 
ards and observe values sensitiz 
their children to . . . the impo 
tance of education, the worth ¢ 
achievement, and the need o 
work . . . Parents who displa 
standards and values lay th 
groundwork for job satisfactio 
and social-mindedness. ...Iu 
parents to lay ground rules fe 
their youngsters which will pre 
serve the forms of behavior 
ideals of conduct that parents k 
lieve are important ... eve 
though difficult and unpopular. 


oelry iz age 


Spring Batter 


What a queer mix-up when love birds are mating! 
Lengthier phone ealls and vigorous dating; 
Friskier small fry, for digging is news; 
Pitcheards and marbles, and muddier shoes. 
Hopscotch and jacks, and jump-rope is chronic; 
Flying of kites, and annual tonic. 


Out with the fishing rod, baseball and bats, 
Bicycles, roller skates, blossoming hats! 
Patterns and pins, and fittings and sewing; 
Mail order buying for seeding, and hoeing; 
Changing to cotton; the puppy dogs shedding; 
Burning of leaves and airing of bedding . 


These are ingredients to handle with care, 
Blend with love’s dreaming, and Spring’s in the air! 


—Ruth Linnea Erickson 


—S. P. Russell 


Nesting 


It doesn’t take a fancy home 
To make a cozy nest, 
It only takes a thoughtful love 


To make a poor place blest. 


It only takes some insight 
To see essential needs; 
It takes a lot of laughing 


And loving friendly deeds. 


—Solveig Paulson Russell 


Peemember 


... remember... you 
were young... you 
planned together... 
for a Christian family 
... for a Christian 
home ... and you knew 
you would always be 


together ... remember? 


Hearthston 


You hold in your hands the finest family magazine that can come in 
your home. Leaf through its pages. Read the lively fiction, the interes 
ing articles, challenging study materials, helpful worship aids an 
column features. See the colorful illustrations. Are you getting Heart 
stone in your home... every month? Don’t you think everyone in yo 
church should? During Family Week, while the church emphasi 
Christian family life, talk up Hearthstone! Show your copy to ye 
friends. They’ll want it, too! > hagin' 
Church groups! Raise money by selling and clade cy | HEARTHSTONE—5 or more subscriptions sent to the sai de 


$ .60 each per quarter, (Each issue costs you $ .20; you sell for $ .25. Unsold covers may be 
Regular yearly subscription, $3.00. Gift or introductory subscription, $2.50 (attractive gift card sen : on rege 
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